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A VINDICATION 



or THB 



SULTAN'S TITLE OF CALIPE 



A FEW MONTHS ago a Member of the House 
of Commons, a retired civil servant of British India, 
and lately Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, sounded 
the first trump of denial that the Sultan of Turkey is 
the Caliph of the world of Islam, as the Ottoman 
Constitution has declared him tci be, and as the great 
majority of the Muslims themselves, ia all parts 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa where they are found, 
hold him to be, as we shall show. To put his mean- 
ing beyond all chance of doubt, that Member of 
Parliament publicly asserted in the Times that "the 
Turkish Sultan is no rbore the head of the Muslim's 
.than the Tsar of Muscovy is the head of the Homan 
Catholics and the Protestants of England;" or words 
something to this effect, as mpmory se^es us. 

A second retired civil servant of India, a few days 
later, in the same public paper, informed us that this 
" 7iew pretention " of the Ottoman Sidtan was, in his 
opinion, " fraught with danger for the British power 
in India ;" or words of similar import. 

Withiu the last few days a third retired civil 
servant of India, a jurist of eminence, has printed a 
pamphlet, in which he has followed out a ''legal 
argument " to «how that the Sultan " is not " and can- 
not be the Caliph of the Muslims* 
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(except as a scientific or antiquarian speculation), as 
it would be for Protestants to assume the position of 
deciding on the right of the Pope to his title, while 
the Romanist world acquiesce in it, assert it, uphold 
it 

They are impolitic^ in Englishmen, because, of the 
forty millions of Muslims said to be subject to Her 
Majesty,-the " Qaysar-i-Hind,*' the majority, probably, 
will be found, as orthodox Sunni believers, to have 
accepted the claim as a cherished article of their 
conviction. For, as the pamphlet in question admits 
it, " in a petition to Her Majesty from the Mussul- 
mans of Bombay, it is stated tlkt the sovereign of the 
Turks is looked upon by the vast majority of her^ 
Mohammedan subjects as the vicegerent of the 
Prophet, and the recognized religious head of forty 
millions of her subjects." 

Surely the Muslim writers of that petition know 
better their own religious convictions than the British 
civil servants of India, who, during various periods 
of residence there, never " heard so much as an allu- 
sion to any religious head of their community/' And 
if the Sunni Muslims of India really have the belief 
which that petition attributes to them, as we shall 
show that the general Sunni Church all over the 
world of Islam has long held ; then, is it not eminently 
impolitic for retired or active British dvil servants 
of India to constitute themselves judges of this 
delicate question, and to deny what those Muslims 
assert 1 Most especially so, when this denial is 
followed in India, as the public papers inform us, by 
the issue of instructions to various functionaries there, 
to discountenance the syijipathy shown for the Sultan- 
Caliph by those our Muslim feUow-subjects, in raising 
subscriptions to aid him in his struggle with the 
ambitious and gigantic, despotic power that threatens 
India and the whole of Europe, as truly as it seeks to 
overwhelm Turkey. 



Let us now substantiate our proposition aa well as 
we can. Materials are not at hand to do so exhaustive- 
ly ; and time presses. The printed pamphlet in question 
is doing its work. 

1. The title is not new. In Lord Stratford de 
•Redcliffe's article in the " Nineteenth Century " for 
this month, written fourteen years ago, the Sultan is 
distinctly entitled Caliph, Our own knowledge of 
•fifty years has ever heard and read of him as such. The 
very pamphlet already mentioned quotes a passage from 
D'Ohsson's "Tableau General del'Empire Ottoman" 
to the €flFect that '* at the time of the conquest of Egypt 
by the Turks, a formal renunciation was made of the 
Caliphate by the House of Abbas in favour of the 
Ottoman Sultans." Now, whether this asseition be 
correct or erroneous, it is a fact that the volume of 
D'Ohsson containing this passage was published 
in Paris, in the year a.d. 1788. The possession or 
assumption of the title was, then, known to public 
writers a century ago ; that is, some considerable time 
before British power became predominant in India, 
— before other European nations had become jealous 
of us and our position there. D'Ohsson was a Swede, 
and had been his sovereign's minister at Constan- 
tinople, where he was bom, and where he lived nearly 

^ all his life in the service of his king. His evidence is 
therefore, on this pointy inisontestable. We have 
ourselves, in our possession, a book, very commonly 
known in Europe, printed in Turkish at Constan- 
tinople, A.H. 1155, (a.d. 1742), the Farhang-i-Shu uri, 
in the title-page of which the Saltan of that date is 
^ styled, -among other titles, " the Emperor, illustrious 
as Solomon, the radiance-imparter to the crown of the 
Caliphate." That was a hundred and thirty-five years 
ago. The use of the title is, therefore, ancient ; it is 
no recent innovation, even though some British civil 
servants of India " have never heard of it/' 

2. The title is generally known and adopted hy the 
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orthodox Muslim worlds by the Siinni church uni- 
versal ; though not without some exceptions. Their 
general acceptance has probably resulted in part from 
a consideration of the power of the Ottoman empire, 
and in part from its possession of the two holy cities 
of Makka and Madina, with their sacred shrines and 
precincts, of which the Sultan styles himself the 
servant ; one of his most valued titles being Khadimu- 
*l-Haramayni-'sh-sharifayn, — Servant of the two Sacred 
Precincts. He also undertakes to secure the safety 
of the various roads that converge from all parts to 
Makka, so as to ensure the annual passage of the 
pilgrim caravans to and fro. These pilgrims come 
from every place, India included, where Muslims are 
found, whether orthodox or heterodox ; they naturally 
look up to the " Servant " of its holy sites. 

As instances of the universality of this adoption, we 
may mention that Sir Stamford Raffles, British Gover- 
nor of the conquered Dutch Colonies, in Napoleon's 
time, has recorded that he found the Malays of Java 
and Sumatra publicly acknowledge the Sultan of Tur- 
key as their Caliph. In 1842, we ourselves were the 
medium of forwarding, through Lord de Redcliffe, our 
Ambassador at Constantinople, a petition to the British 
Government, which was brought to the Sultan of 
Turkey, as Caliph, by a deputation of Muslims from 
Java, praying him to use his influence with the Dutch 
Government in their favour, to the abatement of 
certain hardships of which they complained. Again,, 
within the last few years, the Malay colony of Mus- 
lims, British subjects, residing at the Cape of Good 
Hope, made an officious representation to the Sultan,. 
as Caliph, through their elected Member of the House 
of Representatives, and the Colonial Office, praying 
that a competent professor of the Canon Law of Islam 
might be sent to them, to guide them in the civil, 
questions relating to their tenets ; and their request 
was complied with. 
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Furthermore, the Emirs of Bukhara and of Khiva 
are stated by historians to have held hereditarily 
from the times of the Abbasi Caliphs of Bagdad, and 
to hold stilL at the Sultan's court, certain offices of 
honour, as Grrand Cup-bearer, Grand Falconer, or the 
like ; in consequence of which, those princes, at the 
accession of each new Sultan, dispatch special em- 
bassies, with offerings^ to their acknowledged spiritual 
head. 

It is also a matter of public notoriety that the ruler 
of far distant Kashgar, Ya'qub Khan, who after free^ 
ing that country from the Chinese yoke, first took, or 
had conferred upon him by his Prince, whom he 
raised to the throne, the title of Ataliq Gazi, — ^which 
means the ^^ Guardian (of the Prince), who attacks the 
enemies of the Faith,'' — exchanged that title of Ataliq 
for the higher one of Emir, when this latter was con- 
ferred upon him by the Sultan, as Caliph. He even 
struck money at Kashgar in the name of the late 
Sultan Abdu-'l- Aziz Khan, without any mention soever 
of himself. Some of these rare coins, gold, came to 
England lately, from India^ as bullion, and were 
rescued from the melting-pot by a friend, who has 
kindly furnished us with these facts, and with casts 
of the obverse and reverse of one of the rescued 
pieces of money. 

It is a matter of history that the Sultan of the day, 
nearly a century ago, when peace was negociating 
with Eussia, after the treacherous seizure of the Crimea 
by Catherine II, refrised for a considerable time to 
forego his spiritual right to nominate jurists and 
judges in the territories he was forced to yield politi- 
cally ; so that a renewal of the war for this one point 
had become imminent, and was with great difficulty 
staved off by the mediating powers. 

These few facts go far to show how widely the title 
is acknowledged. 

It is, at the same time, perfectly true that this title 
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Ouraysh, are barred from all competency to acquire the 
title. Perhaps a third groimd may be added, viz., that 
the office is not hereditary ; and that therefore, even 
supposing one Ottoman Sultan to become Caliph, there 
is no hereditary right created by that incident. We 
hope this is a fair statement of the objections put for- 
ward in the pamphlet as to the right 

The answers to these objections are as follows : — 
Firstly- In like manner as when, after the massacre 
of the House of Umayya by the first Abbasi Caliph, a 
solitary survivor, real or pretended, made his appear- 
ance in Spain after a certain interval, in a.d. 756, 
&nd was, from conviction or policy, acknowledged and 
placed on the throne by the governors and jurists 
of that distant country, so that his line ruled as local 
Caliphs in Spain and part of Western Africa for a 
long space of time, until the predecessors of the Sultan 
of Morocco, of three different dynasties, ousted them 
and one another successively ; so, in like manner, after 
the massacre of the Abbasi family, of several thousand 
souls, at Bagdad, by Halagu, the grandson of Jangiz, in 
A.D. 1258, a solitary individual, calling himself a sur- 
vivor, truly or falsely, but attended by a certain 
number of witnesses, made his appearance at the 
court of Bibars, the Mamluk Sultan of Egypt and 
Syria, asserting his claim to the Caliphate. The Sul- 
tan, who might have put the whole party to death, 
without the slightest difficulty, as impostors, referred 
the matter to a council of Ins legal advisers. After 
examination and deliberation, they admitted the claim ; 
as did also the Sultan. This potentate immediately set 
out for Syria with an army ; and from Damascus he 
sent the new Caliph with troops to retake Bagdad. 
The Tatars attacked him on his road thither; and 
he lost his life five or six months after his recognition. 
He left no son ; but another survivor of the massacre 
was found, and was similarly acknowledged Caliph 
by Bibars, and by his legal advisers. From this 
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second survivor descended the fifteen other Caliphs 
of the Abbasi djTiasty of Egypt ; each presumably 
either named by his predecessor, and confirmed or 
elected by the competent legists and councillors ; 
possibly in accordance with the long subsequently 
invented, but well-knowna, British method in use for 
the election of a bishop by a royal conge -d'-elire. One 
of them conferred on Bayazid I. the title of Sultan, at 
his solicitation, in a.d. 1394. In the year a.d. 1517, 
Selim'I, third Sultan of Constantinople, annexed Syria 
and Egypt to the Ottoman empire. Upon this event 
occurring, a transaction is reported by historians to 
have been arranged, vs^hereby the Caliph of the time 
resigned his office in favour of the Sultan. The 
council of local legists, reinforced in all probability 
by those who accompanied the Sultan from his old 
territories and from Syria, together with any other 
available men of weight that were looked upon as 
competent, confirmed the title. This was at once 
recognized by the Sharif of Makka, a prince of the 
tribe of Quraysh ; and, as a matter of course, by the 
whole corps of legists, and by the commonalty, of the 
empire. The deposed Caliph accompanied the 
Sultan to Constantinople. From that time to this day 
the Sultan-Caliph has always been elected out of the 
imperial family, and proclaimed in due form, by the 
chief legists and functionaries of the empire, in con- 
formity with rigid rules and precedents, which may 
bear an outward semblance of inheritance, but are 
sedulously made to conform to an inflexible method 
of judicial and canonical procedure ; by a virtual 
conge 'd'elire^ in fact. How and when the rest of the 
world of orthodox Islam came to acknowledge the 
title we cannot say ; but it must have taken place long 
ago, as the facts above stated implicitly show. 

We have now mentioned three, or rather four 
(there are many more) instances of the election and 
Recognition of a new founder of a dynasty of Caliphs ; 
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viz., the first of Spain, the first and second of Egypt, 
and the first Ottoman. Were lawyers, espeeiaUy 
canonists, or diplomatists, ever at a loss to bend tbeir 
rules to facts, or facts to their rules, whenevw the 
incentive was sufiiciently strong 1 And again, is not 
a possession of 360 years, of itself, sufficiently valid 
to satisfy the bulk of mankind, even legal civil 
servants of India ] The councils that legitimized 
these four new Caliphs no doubt found precedents or 
reasons for their decisions. Unfortunately, we know 
not the details of their deliberations, and can only 
surmise the leading points in each case. 

The pamphlet assists us : " When two Imams {recui^ 

Caliphs) have been appointed in different cities, ..... 

the office belongs to the person first appointed "; and 
again, " Those who happen to be present in the city 
of the Imam have no preferential right to appoint his 
successor, though they may usually do so, as having the 
first intelligence of his death," resignation, or deposi* 
tion. This is precisely what happened. There were two 
Caliphs chosen in the first of these four instances (as 
there had been nearly a hundred years earlier in the 
case of Ali and Mu awiya), onein Babylonia, the other 
in Spain. Each party held its Caliph alone to be the 
true one. The schism thence resulting exists to this 
day, between Morocco and Constantinople, the respect- 
ive successors de facto ^ if not dejure. In the second 
and third instances, the election was made by those 
who convinced themselves they had found the right 
candidate; for the office had been long vacant. In 
the fourth, those who arranged the resignation, and 
the designation of the successor also, confirmed the 
successor by their virtual election of him, they being 
necessarily the first to know of the vacancy, forced or 
voluntary. 

As this last nomination, or election, or both, was 
exercised in favour of a Prince . confessedly a stranger 
in blood to the tribe of Quraysh, we cannot suppose 
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that a body of astute aud grave canonists would not 
support their decision by a legal a^rgument. It need 
not be a perfect one, it is true ; for force was there to 
back it. But it must at least have been plausible, 
admissible by a law abiding party. This supposition 
the pamphlet appears to reject We will therefore 
attempt to show, in conclusion, and as laymen, that a 
valid, or at least a most admissible, argument was 
ready to their hands; They may have had better than 
what we here suggest. 

The pamphlet says, p. 11, 1. 10, — " it is required 
that he (the Caliph elect) shall, by lineage, be of the 
Arab tribe of Koreish (read: Quraysh). For this 
there is express authority in a saying of the prophet 
himself." 

But, in a book printed at Calcutta in A.D. 1862, 
under the superintendence of two civil servants of 
India, and entitled, ^' A Dictionary of the Technical 
Terms used in the Sciences of the Musalmans '\sic) 
p. 92, 1, 12, we read : " and here there are other 
qualifications mentioned, respecting which there are^ 
dissidences; the first is, that he (the Caliph elect) 
shall be a Qurayshite. This qualincation is held to 
be a necessary condition by the doctors of the sects 
Asha'ira and Juba'iyya ; but is rejected by those of 
the Khawarij and some of the Mu'tazila." 

All these four sects being schismatics, are not likely 
to have been those on whose opinion the council of 
Cairo based its decision to acknowledge Sultan Selim 
as Caliph. Its meipbers were all strictly orthodox, 
of necessity ; though probably of two, three, or even., 
all four secta. They must have had a better, an ad-, 
nnssible reason ; and we incline to infer it to be this: . 
viz., — There is no " saying of the Prophet himself " to 
support the condition. This inference we endeavour to 
substantiate as follows ; — 

In the Arabic text of a book printed at Gottingen, 
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in 1859, and named, in its German title-page, " Daa 
Leben Mohammed's," being a narrative of the pedi- 
gree, birth, acts, and sayings of the Prophet, as 
reported by his disciples, we read, at p. 1010, 1. 2, 
— " Had it not been for a remark made by Umar 
(Omar) at his death, the (body of) Muslims would 
have entertained no doubt but that the Prophet had 
desi^ated Abu-Bakr as his successor ; but he (Umar) 
said at his death, — ' If I . appoint a successor, I will 
appoint one who is more worthy than I ;. and if I 
leave them (the people) to themselves, one more 
worthy than I left them to themselves also \ so that 
the people understood that the Prophet designated no 
successor." In this passage there is no mention of the 
tribe of Quraysh. 

In p. 101 1, 1. 4, after an account of how the Prophet's 
uncle, Abbas, ancestor of the Abbaside Caliphs, hav- 
ing met his nephew Ali (Muhammad's cousin and 
son-in-law, afterwards fourth Caliph), and told him 
that he had prognosticated death that morning in the 
Prophet's features, we read that he said to Ali, — 
" Come then with me to the Prophet ;; and if this 
office {of Caliph) is to be in our family (of Haahim, of 
the tribe of Quraysh) we will know it ; and if it be 
(assigned) to some other than us, we will command 
him to bequeath the people to us." But Ali said to 
him, — " Verily, by God, I will not do it ; by God, 
if he have refused it to us, no one will give it to us 
after him." Here "us" implies Quraysh, certainly ; 
but Ali rejected the proposals 

In p. 1013 begins the chapter in which is related 
the actual election of the first Caliph, Abu-Bakr, 
immediately after the Prophet's death, thus, — ''When 
the Prophet of God was taken away, a party of the 
" Auxiliaries " gathered together round Sa'd, son of 
Ubada, in a certain shed of the Banu-Sa'ida family, 
while Ali withdrew to the house of Fatima, with 
Zubayr and Talha ; the remainder of the '^ Emigrants " 
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( from Makka ) gathering together around Abu-Bakr. 
Then a certain man came to Abu-Bakf and Umar, 
saying, — 'The Auxiliaries have gathered together 
around Sa'd. son cf Ubada, in the shed of the Banu- 
Sa'ida. If you have ought to say about the command 
of the people, then do you join them before matters 
become serious/ The (corpse of the) Prophet was 
not yet disposed of,; so his people locked the door on 
him. Then said IJmar to Abu-Bakr, — ^ Come thou 
with us to those our brethren the Auxiliaries, that we 
may see what they are about/ " 

Another tradition takes up the story thus : " When 
Umar was at Makka for the last pilgrimage he per- 
formed, a certain man came to him and said: ' By 
God, were Umar dead, I would swear fealty to So- 
and-So ; for the fealty sworn to Abu-Bakr was done 
on a sudden, and is at an end/ I'his marie Umar 
angry, and he said : 'If God so will, verily 1 will 
stand up among the people after evening service, and 
I will warn them of those who desire to take the 
command out of their hands wrongfully/ Then he to 
whom this was said answered. '- O Commander of 
the Believers, do it not ; for the pilgrimage hath brought 
together the refuse and rabble of the people ; and they 
will outnumber those about thee when thou standest 
up. I fear, shouldst thou rise and speak, they will be 
scared away from thee through it ; they will not com- 
prehend it, and they will not apply it in its right 
meaning. Delay thou, then, until thou return to 
Madina, the citv of the prophetic observances ; there 
thou wilt be among men of knowledge, the noblest of 
the people ; thou wilt say at Madina, gravely, that 
which thou hast just spoken about. The men of 
knowledge will comprehend thy words, and will apply 
them properly,' Umar replied, ' I will do so on the 
first occasion at Madina.' He soon afterwards return- 
ed to Madina ; and on the first I'riday, after noon. 
Umar mounted the pulpit g£ the Prophet'^ mosque. 
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and in his sermon, giving firstly due praise unto God, 
proceeded thus : — ' I have to speak unto you this 
day some words that have heen providentially laid 
upon me to say ; and I know not but that they may 
be my dying exhortation. Whoever, then, shaU 
understand them, and comprehend their import, let 
him push them to their remotest consequences ; and 
whosoever fears that he will not comprehend my mean- 
ing, it will not be lawful for him to gainsay me when 
I declare that a certain individual has said, — ** Were 
Umar dead, I would swear fealty to So-and-So." Let 
him not therefore put any one off his guard by saying 
that the fealty sworn to Abu-Bakr was done on a 
sudden, and has come to an end ; that it really was 
so, save that God warded off its evil consequences ; for 
there is not among you one, unto whom men's necks 
do bow, to be likened unto Abu-Bakr. Whosoever, 
then, shall swear fealty to any man without consulta- 
tion among the Muslims, it is not a (true) swearing of 
fealty, neither for him, nor for the man to whom he 
does sOf through\ lack of consideration that they may 
both be put to death. Verily there was cme who 
brought us word, when God took his Prophet 
to Himself, that the Auxiliaries had assumed 
an attitude of opposition, and had gathered 
together with their chiefs in the shed of the Banu- 
Sa*ida. Ali, Zubayr, and others, too, deserted us ; 
but the Emigrants collected around Abu-Bakr, to 
whom I said, — " Come with us to those our brethren 
of the Auxiliaries." So we went. And when we 
entered the shed, we saw a man enveloped in his cloak. 
It was Sa'd, son of Ubada ; and 1 was told that he was 
in pain. When we were seated, their orator arose, 
gave glory unto God, and then said, — ** We are the 
Auxiliaries of God and the soldiers of Islam ; ye, 
Emigrants, are a handful of men amongst us, and yet 
a section of you h9.s erected itself into a party, in the 
wish to put on us one side and take wrongful 
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possession of the command." When he had finished,. 
I wished to speak ; but Abu-Bakr addressed the 
assembly, and said all that I had in my mind, better 
than I could have spoken, to this effect, — " Ye have 
spoken truly about yourselves ; but all Arabia knows 
none other as fit for the command, save only this clan, 
descended from Quraysh. They are the central race 
of the Arabs in lineage, and in local habitation ; and 
I have given my approval for you to either one of these 
two men ; swear ye then fealty to which of them ye 
please." Saying which, he took my hand and the 
hand of Abu-Ubayda, he himself being seated be- 
tween us two. I was displeased with nothing that he 
had spoken, save only this proposal. Upon that, one 
of the Auxiliaries spoke, saying, — " O men of Quraysh, 
let us have one Commander from among Us, and 
another from among you." Then did words wax 
tumultuous, and the voices of the assembly grew loud ; 
so that I feared an outbreak. I therefore called out, 
— " Stretch forth thy hand, O Abu-Bakr," He put it 
forth, and I swore fealty to him. The Emigrants 
followed my example ; and the Auxiliaries followed 
theirs. We then attacked Sa'd, son of Ubada, and • 
some one said, — " Ye have killed him ;" to wtiich I 
replied, — " May God kill him." ' " Here the Quraysh 
a^e explicitly mentioned; but it is as being looked 
upon by the generality of Arabs as aione worthy of the 
office, and as being the central race. Not a word about 
the Prophet having designated them for it. 

In p. 1017, 1. 5 — 11, is related the general oath of , 
fealty to Abu-Bakr taken by the community in the 
Prophet's mosque at the instance of Umar the next 
day ; and in p. 1018, I. 1 — 8, is the following, the 
last on the subject in this volmne. A traditionist, the 
son of Abbas, speaks, — "I was walking with Umar 
in his Caliphate ; he was going to look after some 
business of his own, and had in his hand a horsewhip. 
No one else was with us. He was talking to himself, 
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and was flogging the outer side of his foot with his 
whip. Af terwai ds he turned to me and said, — * Dost 
thou know what led me to say what I did say when 
the Prophet of God died V I answered, — ' I know 
not, O Commander of the Believers ; thou knowest 
best.' He then remarked, — ' Verily, by God, nothing 
else led me thereto, save that I had read this verse of 
the Qur'an, — " And in like manner have we made 
you a central people, that ye may be witnesses against 
mankind, and that the Prophet may be viritness against 
you.' — (Qur. 2, 137)." But I did not, indeed, suppose 
that the Prophet would remain among his people, to 
bear witness against us at the end of our works. 
That was what led me to say what I dii' " Now, 
all that Umar said was, — " Stretch forth thy hand, O 
Abu-Bakr !" And for saying this, his only reason was 
his having read a certain passage of the Qur'an, which 
does not regard the Quraysh 

By studying these various traditions, and by reflect- 
ing 6n the fact of the election of the Ottoman Sultans 
to the office of Caliph for so long a period, it would 
seem to be a safe conclusion that there never 
was a prophetic injunction to the effect that the Caliph 
must -be of the Arab tribe of Quraysh ; but that Abu- 
Bakr first, and Umar after him, by a flash of ready 
wit, on the spur of the moment, applied the above- 
quoted verse of the Qur^an to strengthen their argu- 
ments, and cause their views to prevail. The passages 
plainly show that, from the first, the office was 
elective ; though the Shi'a sect deny this. But the 
contest that arose some few years later between Ali 
and Mu'awiya who had simultaneously been chosen 
Caliphs by their partizans, at Kufa and at Damascus, 
respectively, and who referred the dispute to umpires, 
by whom the deposition of Ali was, through a 
stratagem, decreed, equally proves that the public 
voice, acting through competent organs, has not only 
the right of electing the Caliph, but also that 
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of revoking the chai*ge committed by it to an un- 
. worthy or unsuccessful man. In fact the world ©f 
Islam has always been called by its canonists 
" The Republic^'' " The Commonwealth.''^ Mufcam- 
madan secular princes have always, whatever their acts 
may have shown them really to be, styled themselves 
the Servants of the State and of the Religion. It 
may be that Turkey is yet destined to apply and to 
dilate in an effective manner, for the prosperity of her 
people of all races and creeds, the constitutional 
principles inherent in the religion of Islam. Let not 
British India be an obstacle, an opponent. 

In the Tim£s of the 12th June, a Civil Servant 
of India, while admitting that, to his knowledge, 
the Muslims of Bombay do pray for the Sultan as 
their Caliph, suggests that England should persuade 
the Muslims of India generally, to elect as Caliph 
the Sharif of Makka, the position of whose country 
would enable us easily to bully him; i.e., — that we 
should adopt the very plan so long pursued by 
Turkey's northern enemy, and foment rebellion 
among the Sultan's subjects. Verily, we are apt 
scholars, and morality is at a great discount among 
some public writers, in spite of their living in 
a glass house. 



• » 
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ON THE SIGNIFICATIONS OF THE TERM 

" THE TURKS." 

BY J. W. BEDHOUSE, ESQ. 
[From the Transactionfl of the Boyal Society of literature, vol. xi. New Series.] 

An incident has led me to suppose that the following 
observations as to various meanings attached to the 
words Turk and Turkish, by different classes of people, 
may prove of use. Fully to elucidate the terms, it is 
necessary to take a rather wide scope ; for doing 
which the importance of the subject at the present 
juncture will perhaps be deemed a warrant. 

Without trenching on antiquarian considerations, 
it is necessary to go back a thousand years, satisfac- 
torily to establish the correct meanings of these very 
ambiguous words — Turk and Turkish ; the former 
commonly applied as a term of contumely by Ottoman 
Turks themselves to provincials and peasants of their 
own race, in the sense of clod-hopper, lout, clown 
boor, w 

Al the period above referred to, a thousand o 
eleven hundred years ago, leaving out of consideration 
any fragments and subdivisions of races settled down 
more or less permanently in countries west of the 

A 
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Oxus and the Sea of Ural, from the shores of the 
Polar Ocean to the southern extremity of India, and 
which ethnologists might decide to class with the 
Turkish or Turanian race of mankind, there was a 
vast agglomeration of tribes, clans, septs, hordes, and 
families, inhabiting the countries that lie to the east 
and north of that great river, as far as the Polar Sea, 
almost to the Sea of Japan, and occupying the whole 
country thence to the mountains of China, Thibet, 
and Cashmere. 

These populations, at that time very numerous, it 
would appear, spoke dialects of a language then and 
still called Turkish — ^Turk-dili (tongue of the Turks) — 
by themselves and by their neighbours. The dialects 
did not differ from one another more than the local 
varieties of English are found to vary ; though the 
extreme shades would probably have rendered it im- 
possible or difficult for a native of the far north or 
east of that region to make himself easily under- 
stood to the inhabitants of the western or southern 
borders. 

Leaving those extreme members of the family, as 
also the Mongols or Moguls, out of consideration, we 
find three great branches of the Turkish-speaking race 
of that day, — a thousand years ago — as at present, 
who, though they each called their own dialect 
Turkish, had taken to themselves distinctive national 
appellations, — the Turks, the Tatars, and the Turk- 
mans ; so that the Turk and the Tatar designated the 
dialect of the Turkman by the name of Turkman-dili, 
(Turkman dialect), the Turk and the Turkman, styled 
the Tatar dialect, Tatar-dili (Tatar dialect), but the 
Tatar and the Turkman could not give a special name 
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to the dialect of the Turk. It was for them, as for 
himself, Turk-dili (Turkish), simply. 

Of these three branches of Turkish-speaking peoples, 
the Turk family appears to have been the fost that 
began to emigrate in hordes of millions, and to com- 
mence a career of conquering progress to the west 
and south of the Jaxartes and Oxus about the year 
A.D. 800, eventually making themselves masters, 
under different dynasties, and at varying epochs, of 
the whole of Persia, Syria, and of modem Turkey, 
to say nothing of their invasions of India. They 
embraced the faith of Islam almost from the first, 
and professed every outward respect for the Abbasi 
Caliphs who ruled at Bagdad; but they helped 
themselves to territory as they pleased and were able. 
The Turks we think of at present, the Ottomans — the 
Osmanli — did not as yet exist as a separate nation. 

The Turkish language was thus spread, as a spoken 
and written vernacular, from the Great Wall of China 
to the Mediterranean. Turkish kings or princes ruled 
over the whole region ; and the Crusades were under- 
taken by the Latin or Frankish Eoman Catholic 
peoples of western Europe, with the view of wresting 
the Holy Land from the grasp of those Turks, with 
as much more territory, Muslim or Eastern Christian, 
as might be found practicable. These eventually 
came to nought ; but the Crusaders, and Europeans 
generally, now began to use the word Turk as a 
synonym of, as a substitute for, the older term 
Saracen, in the sense of Muslim, or Muhammadan 
(Mahometan); that is, every Muslim, of whatever 
race, became gradually, though often most erroneously, 
dubbed a Turk by Europeans. For instance, the 

A 2 
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great Salahu-'d-Din (Saladin) was a Kurd, who had 
made himself master of Egypt and Syria. 

The wave of Turkish intrusion, vast as it was, did 
not then attain its utmost subsequent limits, either 
to the north, or to the south, or to the east, or to the 
west. As yet no Tatars had appeared on the scene 
west of what we call Chinese Tartary ; but tribes of 
Turkmans, also several millions in the aggregate, 
though far less numerous than the Turks, had begun 
to move westward, first as pastoral nomads, then as 
defensive warriors, not yet as conquerors and sove- 
reigns. 

About A.D. 1220, the Turkish sovereign of the whole 
country between Chinese Tartary and the present 
western frontier of Persia, suzerain perhaps also of 
Asia Minor, drew upon himself the wrath of Jengiz 
Khan, who, from small beginnings in the eastern parts 
of Chinese Tartary, had gradually brought under his 
rule the whole of the more eastern Turkish-speaking 
races and tribes, as well as a considerable portion of 
northern China itself. 

With forces almost incredibly numerous, an army 
of five millions being mentioned by historians, Jengiis 
invaded Transoxiana, killing all, whether Turk, 
Turkman, Persian, or Arab, — Muslim or Christian, — 
ravaging and destroying everything. Among his 
warlike hordes were Turks, Tatars, and Moguls ; the 
last as a kind of imperial guard, and staff corps. The 
survivors of these last mostly returned afterwards to 
China with Jengiz, and left no tangible residuum 
behind as a body capable of influencing the language 
of a people. Their name, however, three hundred 
years later, penetrated into India as the erroneous 
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local designation of the Turks who established there 
the dominion of the house of Timur. 

The Tatars appear to have formed the right wing 
and northern mass of the great Turkish- speaking race 
of invaders. Under one of the sons of Jengiz they 
conquered and peopled the country to the north of the 
Lake of Aral and Caspian Sea, as far as Poland, the 
Crimea, and Bessarabia ; rendering tributary the then 
insignificant principality of Moscow, and driving the 
Bulgarians from their seats on the Volga to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Danube. This river the Bulgarians 
subsequently crossed, carrying their ravages, in their 
turn, to the neighbourhood of the Bosphorus, the 
Hellespont, and Thessalonica. They were quelled at 
last by an energetic emperor from Constantinople, 
and until recently never again became conspicuous. 

Jengiz gave to that son the whole northern country 
he had so conquered. It afterwards broke up into 
several kingdoms, as those of Siberia, Kazan, Astracan, 
and the Crimea; all speaking Turkish, all calling 
their language Turkish, but naming themselves, and 
being named by others, Tatar. Russia gradually 
engulfed them all, after the Ottomans had become 
and remained suzerains, for more than three centuries, 
over the western portion, the kingdom of the Crimea, 
which extended from the eastern frontier of Moldavia 
to the Volga, with an indefinite northern frontier, and 
with more or less sway over the northern parts of 
the Caucasus. Eefagees from this kingdom, chiefiy 
from Bessarabia, have hitherto lived in large numbers 
in the Dobruja, and still known as Tatars, their 
dialect as Tatar-Turkish. 

Another son of Jengiz, and his son after him, 
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received Persia, and a third son all Transoxiana, as 
kingdoms. No Tatars appear conspicuously amonig 
their followers ; but the Turkmans make themselves 
remarked now all along the northern frontier of 
modem Persia ; vast bodies of Turks advancing also, 
and settling down in those parts. Bagdad, and with it 
the first line of the Abbaside Caliphs, was now totally 
destroyed by the grandson of Jengiz. 

Numbers of fugitives escaped westward to avoid 
extermination at the hands of Jengiz and his ruthless 
followers. Nomads had the best chance of succeeding. 
They were all of Turk or Turkman race; and they 
took refuge in the fastnesses of Media, of Asia Minor, 
and of Syria, where they could. Great numbers of 
.townsmen and villagers escaped also in the same 
directions, even into Egypt. The ancestor of the 
Ottoman dynasty, from the meadows of the lower 
Oxus, was among the former, with his tribe; the 
ancestor of the great dervish family of Qonya (Ico- 
uium), from Bactria, was among the latter. 

The last throes of the convulsion caused by the 
invasion of Jengiz appear to have brought about 
the disruption of the Turkish Seljuqi kingdom of 
Iconium (founded about a.d. 1087), though no 
Mongolian prince or captain from his forces ever 
succeeded in establishing himself in the realm of Asia 
Minor. Bodies of marauders in great number pene- 
trated into the territory, however, up to, and perhaps 
beyond, the walls of Iconium. It was on the occasion 
of a battle fought by the Seljuqi Sultan of Asia 
Minor against one of those intrusive bodies of 
Jengizian troops, that the father of the founder of the 
Ottoman dynasty contributed to a victory over the 
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invaders. His tribe or following of a few hundred fami- 
lies had fled before Jengiz, as above mentioned, from 
the neighbourhood of the Oxus, through Persia and 

« 

across the Euphrates into Syria. After a time, think- 
ing to retrace their steps, their prince, Osman's 
grandfather, was accidentally drowned in recrossing 
the Euphrates, and was buried on its bank. Osman's 
father then conducted his people northwards across, 
the chain of Taurus, and chanced to witness the 
battle above mentioned. He joined the Sultan of 
Iconium with his sons and fighting men, and received 
as guerdon for his timely assistance a tract of rich 
country in the northern part of the kingdom, on the 
river Saqariya (Sangarius), with summer-pasturages 
for his flocks and herds in the hilly district west of 
that river ; and was constituted warden of the marches 
over against the eastern frontier of the Bithynian 
province of the waning, distracted Lower Eoman 
Empire. This province appears to have been all then 
left to that * empire in the whole of Asia Minor, 
excepting the town of Trebizond and a small surround- 
ing district. Smyrna, a district round Adramyttium, 
some islands in the j^gsBan, and a few other castles on 
the coast were held by the Venetians or Genoese, and 
Bodrum (Halicamassus), as well as Rhodes, by the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem. The remainder of 
Asia Minor had belonged for more than two centuries 
to that branch of the Turkish dynasty of Seljuq that 
reigned at Iconium. It had, during' that period, 
become thickly peopled with a Turk population of 
many millions, emigrants from the towns and villages, 
or from the hill countries, of Persia and Transoxiana, 
who had either followed the conqueror from the first, 
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or been subsequently driven, like Osman's fether, to 
proceed thither, by one or other of the then frequently 
recurring disturbances that arose in the regions 
further to the east. The descendants of this dense 
Turkish population in Asia Minor, of these Seljuqi 
Turks, are what now constitute, and have from the 
first formed, the backbone, thews, and sinews of the 
Ottoman Empire ; they are not Turkmans, nor Tatars. 
Within fifty years of the time when Osnmn, with 
his father, settled over against the frontier of Bithynia, 
the Seljuqi kingdom of Asia Minor, through unknown 
intestine causes, had ceased to exist. In its stead, a 
number of independent Turkish, Turkman, and 
Kurdish principalities, all Muslim, and all speaking 
Turkish, except only the Kurds, rose up. The Kurds 
and Turkmans were more or less mixed up together 
in the mountains of Taurus, and about the upper 
waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, which had been 
formerly a portion of Armenia. A substratum of 
tributary Christians was found in all these Muslim 
principalities, chiefly Armenian towards the east, but 
mostly what, by Europeans, is called "Greek,^' in 
the west. With the exception of those who inhabit 
districts on the sea-coast, these so-called '' Greeks " 
speak Turkish only ; and are probably the descendants 
of various non-Greek aboriginal or intrusive Gothic 
and other races that became subject to Rome or 
Constantinople. Their local name, now, as ever since 
the Christian era, is Eum — Roman, not " Greek." 
This remark holds equally good of all the so-called 
" Greek " population of Turkey, in Europe as in 
Asia. Erom the time of the Roman conquest they, 
natives and intruders, all learned to call themselves 
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Romans. Their Persian neighbours, as also the 
Muslims of India and Tartary, to this day, designate 
even the Muslim Ottoman Empire by no other name 
than '^ Rum ; " and every individual Ottoman subject, 
Muslim, Christian, or Jewish, who, to this day, goes 
to Persia, Transoxiana, or India, is termed, as is the 
Ottoman Turkish language, "Rumi," Roman. Hence 
also the modem term " Roumania," given to the 
united Danubian principalities ; and hence also the 
name of " Rum-eyli " or " Roumelia," the land of the 
Romans, given by the Ottomans and Europeans to 
Turkey in Europe as a whole, and to the province of 
Macedonia in particular. There is really very little, 
if any, properly Greek-descended population in 
Turkey, or out of it. The race, never numerous, was 
killed out or dispersed and lost long ago, though a 
remnant of the old Greek language survives locally as 
a colloquial patois, round the coasts and here and 
there in the interior. This has latterly been dressed 
up anew to serve as a written tongue in commerce 
and literature. The common name of "Rum," the 
use of this Roman-Prankish Greek patois, and the 
liturgy of the eastern church, are the links that unite 
a very heterogeneous lower Roman mass of three or 
four millions, when all told, in the Hellenic kingdom, 
in Turkey, and scatteredly elsewhere, which Europe 
has been led to call ^' Greeks.^' 

The breaking up of the Muslim Turkish Seljuqi 
kingdom of Iconium in about a.d. 1300, gave the 
"Roman Emperors" of Constantinople hopes of 
reconquering Asia Minor, or a part thereof. 

The course pursued by them became the cause of 
the foundation of the Ottoman dominion, and of the 
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dissolution of their own rule. Osman, the warden 
of the Seljiiqi marches, had lived on the best terms 
with his Eoman neighbours. In conformity with 
orders from Constantinople, he was attacked by them ; 
but the Turkish chieftain proved too good a soldier 
for his foes. One by one he conquered their castles 
was invested with a title and banner by the last 
of his sovereigns ; found himself an independent and 
victorious prince when the Seljuqi kingdom finally 
came to an end; and, before his death in 1325, had 
become master of a great part of the Bithynian pro- 
vince, with Brusa, its capital. His son, Orkhan, 
completed the conquest of Bithynia ; and ere he died, 
in 1359, had become possessed of the Seljuqi prin- 
cipaUty of Mysia, with ite capital, Pergamus, besides 
acquiring a footing in Europe, round about the 
Hellespont; having been called in as an auxib'ary 
against the Servians, and their subjects, the Bul- 
garians, by the " Roman Emperor," who repaid him 
with treachery, and thereby lost territory as a punish- 
ment. 

Murad I., who was assassinated in 1389 by a 
Servian, after gaining the battle of Kossova, effected 
important conquests in Europe, and enlarged his 
dominions in Asia Minor, towards the east and to- 
wards the south ; the whole north-western quarter of 
the peninsula having submitted to his sway. This 
little comer furnished enough of Turkish-speaking 
Turk inhabitants, originally Seljuqi subjects, but now 
Osmanli warriors, to subjugate and effectually occupy 
the whole of Thrace and part of Macedonia, to make 
Servia and Bulgaria declare themselves his subjects, 
and to alarm aU Europe. Several millions of those 
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Seljuqi-Ottoman Turks were planted as settlers in the 
newly acquired territories. 

Murad's son, Bayezid I. — the Thunderbolt ( Yildi- 
rim), — with very little more Asiatic territory, defeated 
combined Europe at Nicopolis, on the Danube, taking 
prisoners many a French prince and knight, and 
obliging the King of Hungary to fly by ship, with 
the galleys of Rhodes, Venice, and Genoa, round by 
Constantinople and the Adriatic. He pushed his 
frontiers eastwards in Asia Minor, through Galatia 
and Cappadocia, to the Euphrates, at the expense of 
several of the now independent Seljuqi principalities. 
The dispossessed chieftams fled into Persia, where 
Timur the Lame — Timuri-leng (Tamerlane) — ^was 
then extending his conquests northwards and west- 
wards. Moved by their reclamations, Timur turned 
his attention to Asia Minor; and eventually, the 
" Thunderbolt " died in 1401, a prisoner in the hands 
of the " Lame One," who reinstated the exiled 
Turkish and Turkman Seljuqi princes, ravaged the 
whole of Asia Minor to the iEgSBan, and then with- 
drew eastwards, in the intention to go and conquer 
China. He too died in 1404, on the bank of the 
Jaxartes, as he was proceeding to carry out that 
design. A himdred and twenty years later his de- 
scendent, Babur, proceeded, in a.d. 1525, with an 
army of eastern Turks from Transoxiana, to commence 
the conquest of India, founding there the Turkish 
dynasty, so erroneously designated ^^ Mogul,'' which 
continued there to our day. Transoxiana itself, the 
centre of Timur's ephemeral power, fell a prey, first 
to civil discord, and ultimately to Tatar conquest, 
now succeeded by Bussian domination or sovereignty ; 
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while Persia and Turkey, the first not then existent 
as a State, the latter in ruins, were yet destined to 
become great and rival empires. 

After several years of civil war between the four 
sons of Bayezid, the sole Ottoman sovereignty was at 
length revived in 1413 by Muhammed L, who, in a 
subsequent reign of eight years, was fully occupied 
in restoring. the shattered State to a condition for its 
future progress to be possible. 

Murad II., his son, reigned in all thirty-one years, 
dying in 1451, after having twice abdicated, and twice 
remounted the throne on occasions of great emergency, 
his successor being yet very young. Besides exten- 
sive conquests in Europe, he completed the subjuga- 
tion of Asia Minor, so that Kastamuni and Sinope, 
Smyrna, Mentesha, Tekka, Caramania, and Janik, 
all fragments of the disrupted Turkish Seljuqi king- 
dem of Iconium, were consolidated as Ottoman pro- 
vinces. They furnished the numerous Turkish 
armies that completed the occupation of Macedonia, 
Servia, Bulgaria, and that, in return for aggressions 
on the Ottoman territory, invaded Wallachia and 
Hungary. The Armenian and so-called ^' Greek " or 
Eoman Christian element of the Asiatic provinces had 
already been subject for nearly four centuries to the 
Seljuqi kingdom and its heirs, the Turkish, Turkman, 
or Kurdish princes, and was entirely passive, being 
unarmed ; such contests as occurred in Asia Minor 
were between Muslims, Ottoman and non-Ottoman 
respectively. 

Meanwhile, on the disappearance of Timur from 
the scene, while the Ottoman State was being slowly 
rebuilt and extended in Europe, and in Asia Minor 
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north of Taurus and west of the river Euphrates, two 
diflferent, short-lived, Turkman dynasties, those of the 
" White Sheep " and " Black Sheep " respectively, 
had risen to power on the ruins of the Eastern Seljuqi 
and Jengizian monarchies, in the countries of the 
north Persians, Armenians, and Kurds, at one time 
holding Georgia and Mesopotamia also. The second 
of these two devoured the first, greatly extended 
itself, and then suddenly fell to pieces in 1420, on the 
death of its most powerful prince, when ready to fight 
a decisive battle for superiority with the successor of 
Timur who ruled in Transoxiana and the rest of 
Persia. 

The family of Timur then fell into a state of dis- 
union and anarchy, thereby affording the opportunity 
for the foundation of a new State. Persia had lain 
subject to a succession of foreign rulers, and her terri- 
tory occupied, almost to the exclusion of its old in- 
habitants, by alien tribes of Arabians, Turks, and 
Turkmans, ever since the Muslim, Arabian conquest 
in A.n. 636. The Persian language, side by side with 
the Turkish and the Arabic, continued to exist and 
to flourish as a highly polished literary tongue, as 
well as a spoken dialect, in all the countries that had 
formerly been provinces of the Persian monarchy. 
The intrusive Arabs and Turks spoke and cultivated 
it, but used their own languages for ordinary and for 
literary purposes among themselves, as is still the 
case with Turkish in Transoxiana, and for common 
wants, all over the north of Persia. Arabic is the 
vernacular in Mesopotamia, Syria, Arabia, and North 
Africa ; but it is also the legal and reUgious language 
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of Turks, Tatars, Persians, and Indian Muslims 
also. 

In the days of the White Sheep dynasty of Turk- 
mans, a princess of the house was given in marriage 
to a husband who, living at Erdbil, near the south- 
west comer of the Caspian, was said to be descended 
from a local saint, buried in that town, and named 
Shaykh Saflyyu-'d-Din. This Shaykh was, or is 
reputed to have been, a descendant, through Husayn, 
the martyr of Kerbela, from Ali, the fourth universal 
Caliph, cousin and son-in-law of Muhammad. The 
husband of that princess was killed in a fight with 
a neighbouring chieftain. Her brother, the White 
Sheep prince, lent a force to her son, his nephew, with 
which to avenge his father ; but he, too, was killed 
in the ensuing battle, and his son Isma'il, the future 
founder of the Safevi dynasty of Persia, had to take 
to flight and hide for a while. The White and Black 
Sheep factions contested for the sovereignty; the 
house of Timur wished to crush both ; and the Otto- 
man was, at a distance, attacking the Black Sheep 
possessions in Armenia. So soon as the last Black 
Sheep prince died suddenly, as above mentioned, and 
the Timurides were in trouble, Isma'il formed a party 
in his native province of Azarbayjan, gained his first 
battle there in a.d. 1500, and rapidly gaining ground, 
was proclaimed Shah. In 1 508 he definitively took 
Bagdad from its lust prince of the house of Jengiz ; 
in 1511 he conquered Khurasan, and so on for the 
most part of Persia. 

From his reputed lineage, it was but natural that 
Isma'il should be of the Shi'a sect of Muslims. 
Perhaps, being a Shi'i in faith, he or his partizans 
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invented his reputed genealogy after he had become a 
powerful sovereign. It is not absolutely impossible 
that he was a Turk, a Turkish-speaking Turanian, by 
blood, as are the most part of the inhabitants of 
Azarbayjan, his native province, to this day; and as 
is the present Shah of Persia, who belongs to the 
junior branch of the Turkish tribe of Qajar, and with 
all his family, uses the Turkish language as the tongue 
of his house and home. Isma'il's grandmother's 
marriage partly points that way. He may, however, 
have been of some kind of old Persian or intrusive 
Arabian extraction, even a collateral of the family of 
the " Old Man of the Mountains " of the crusading 
times, whose fortified seat of Alamut was situated 
near the locality whence Isma'il sprang. What is 
ceiiain, however, is that he, by giving a throne to the 
Shi^a sect, raised that faction to the position of a 
political power ; and, from the accident of his country 
being Persia, the central region of south-western 
Asia, he effectually cut the community of Islam in 
two, severing the eastern Sunnis, the orthodox 
Muslims of Transoxiana, and subsequently of India, 
from those of Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, and Africa. 
Hence a new reason of enmity between modem Persia 
and Ottoman Turkey was added to the old jealousies 
of ancient Persia and Greece, of Sassanide Persia and 
Bome. 

The Ottoman power was now engaged in extirpa- 
ting the last traces of Roman and Seljuqi domination 
in Asia Minor; Trebizond and some other solitary 
strongholds being occupied. In Europe, again, Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, Albania, the island of Negro- 
pont, the Crimea, Constantinople, etc., were conquered. 
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In the intervals, contests took place between the 
Ottomans and the Turkmans of Taurus and Armenia ; 
while the rebellion of Prince Jem, brother of Bayezid 
II., in 1480, and the support given to him by the 
Mamluk Sultan of Egypt, Saladin^s eventual successor, 
had sown enmity in that direction. 

Moldavia and Bessarabia were brought into sub- 
jection in Europe, and the mountain principalities 
lying between Asia Minor and the Syrian possessions 
of Egypt, causing trouble, were successively occupied 
by the Ottomans. Their princes were Turkmans, who 
had pulled down the mushroom kingdom of Lower 
Armenia, that had sprung up out of Boman ruins in 
the days of the crusades. 

Shah Isma'il was naturally desirous to constitute 
himself the residuary legatee to all that the Black 
Sheep dynasty had seized; he pushed his conquests, 
therefore, westward, along the chain of Taurus and 
its oflfehoots, to and beyond the Euphrates. 

In this manner the rivalries of the three west- Asian 
Muslim States, the Ottoman, the neo-Persian, and the 
Syro-Egyptian Mamluks, prepared to contend for the 
superiority, perhaps for a general . dominion over the 
western world of Islam, the eastern mass of Taurus 
being the barrier and arena between them. 

Sidtan Seliml., who succeeded his father, Bayezidll., 
in 1512, and reigned but nine years, was aware of an 
understanding between Persia and Egypt against him. 
He, therefore, rapidly seized various strategic points in 
that area of Taurus, and pushed on to attack Isma'il 
in his own territory near the city of Tabriz. On the 
23rd August, 1514, he gained the decisive victory of 
Chaldiran over the Shah. In 1516 he conquered ail 
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Syria, and in 1517 put an end to the rule of the 
Mamluk Sultans in Egypt; both these countries 
becoming, with the holy places of Arabia, provinces 
of the Ottoman empire. The last Caliph of the 
second line of the Abbasides, who had lived in Egypt 
under the protection of the Mamluk Sultans ever since 
the destruction of Bagdad by the grandson of Jengiz 
in A.D. 1258, was taken to Constantinople by Selim on 
his return thither, and there, in the mosque of St. 
Sophia, publicly renounced the ofl&ce of Caliph of the 
Muslim world in favour of the Ottoman monarch and 
his successors ; since which period they have borne 
the joint titles of Sultan and Caliph. 

Selim^s son, the great Sulajrman I., during his long 
reign of forty-six years, from ]520 to 1566, conquered 
the whole of Hungary in Europe, the island of Bhodes 
from the Knights of St. John, the whole of Mesopo- 
tamia from the Persians, and the greater part of 
southern Arabia. He even obtained a footing in 
India by his Ked Sea and Basra fleets. The Ottoman 
empire had now attained its zenith, reaching from 
Zagros to Atlas, from the Carpathians to Babu'l- 
Mandab. 

Such, then, is a succinct ethnological and political 
sketch of the extension of the great Turkish-speaking 
races, which, during the last thousand years, histori- 
cally, as for several thousand years before that, 
legendarily or fragmentarily in alien histories, has 
played so important a part in the grand drama of 
human events. It still exists, perhaps some forty or 
fifty millions strong, in Eussia, in Tartary, in Persia, 
and in Turkey ; perchance, to some appreciable extent, 
in India even ; everywhere as a Muslim people, 

B 
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whose game may, possibly, not yet be quite played 
out, though a most critical turning-point in the status 
of their most prominent member, the Ottoman 
sovereignty, has now been reached, and all Europe is 
vitally interested in the new direction towards which 
the current of its being may be bent. Time alone can 
fully solve this enigma, the germ of the political 
future of the Old Continent. 

Politically, the words Turk and Turkish now admit 
of several distinct correct applications, according to 
circumstances. 

Firstly, they are synonymous with the word 
Ottoman ; and as the Turkish constitution has declared 
all subjects of the Sultan to be Ottomans, without 
distinction of race or religion, there are, politically, in 
this sense, according to a. recent Turkish census, 
nearly sixty millions of Turks or Ottomans. This 
corresponds to our own English and Colonial Empire. 

Secondly, excluding the six millions of tributaries, 
natives of Eoumania, Servia, and Montenegro, accord- 
ing to Ignatief 's treaty of San Stefano, there remain 
about fifty-four millions of Turks or imperial Otto- 
mans. 

Thirdly, if we again exclude Egypt, Tripoli, and 
Tunis, with their fourteen millions of Africans of 
various races, though Tunis alone, with six millions, 
would rightly form this class by itself, we have forty 
millions left under the direct imperial rule of the 
Sultan Caliph, or forty-four millions with Tripoli, 
directly administered from Constantinople. 

Fourthly, leaving out about ten millions of Arabic- 
speaking Ottomans, inhabitants of Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Arabia, among whom Turkish-speakers vemacu- 
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larly are not numerous, we get about thirty millions 
for the vernacularly Turkish-speaking inhabitants of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor, about half of 
whom, Turks by race and descent, and for the most 
part purely so, know uo other tongue. Of the 
remainder, about two- thirds, or ten millions, are 
Christians of various races and tongues, Greeks, 
Armenians, Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, Albanians, 
and one-third, or five millions, are Muslims ; most of 
whom. Christians and Muslims, speak Turkish as a 
second vernacular. 

Ethnologically, it is still correct to use the words 
Turk and Turkish as applied to all the Turkish-speak- 
ing peoples that live, in Asia, between the Chinese 
desert of Gobi and the -Slgsean, south of a line run- 
ning through the middle of the Sea of Aral and 
Caspian, with a considerable offset in south-eastern 
Europe ; but we have to take care that we distinguish, 
in this vast area, what is really Turk and Turkish 
from what, in Transoxiana, is now, to a certain ex- 
tent, Tatar, and from what, in Eastern Persia and 
in Eastern Ottoman Turkey, is Turkman. Peoples 
of other tongues, living within that area, are, of 
course, not ethnological Turks, even when Turks 
politically. 

It is simply a European solecism to apply the name 
Turk, as is still sometimes, nay, often done, to 
Muslims who are not Ottoman subjects, who do not 
speak Turkish, and who live beyond the limits of the 
Ottoman Empire, as though the word Turk meant, 
of itself, a man of the &ith of Islam. 
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BY J. W. REDHOUSE, ESQ., M.R.A.S., H.M.R.S.L., &C. 

(Read February 12th, 1879.) 

The " Pleasures of Imaginatioii " are the inheritance 
of the whole human race, barbarous or civilized. 
None are so untutored as not to indulge in reverie. 
By some authors, poetry has been said to be the 
elder sister of prose. 

• Europe has long been aware that the poets of 
Greece and Rome were riot the first on earth to 
versify their thoughti^. 

Classical culture, however, to the virtual exclusion 
of almost every other branch of study from our 
^schools, colleges, and Tiiriversities for a long course 
of centuries, trained the mind of modem Europe, 
notwithstanding national and linguistical divergences, 
into a single system of poetical conception; and 
hence, the poetry of every modem European people 
is cast in one unvarying fundamental mould ; makes 
use of the same imagery ; repeats, in spite of the 
profession of Christianity, the same old pagan myths ; 
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and follows the same methods of rhymes and metres. 
Consequently, the barriers of idiom and grammar 
once surmounted, an English reader, for example, 
has generally no difficulty in understanding the 
poets of France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Scandinavia, 
or even Russia* 

When Sir Charles Wilkins and Sir William 
Jones, nearly a century back, first opened the eyes 
of the West to the existence of Sanscrit poetry, it 
was foxmd that Greece .had not been the teacher of 
the whole world in what, for want of a more appropri- 
ate term, we are constrained to speak of as the belles 
lettres. But it was also seen that a not very remote 
community of race between the authors of the 
Vedas, &c., and the writer or writers of the Iliad, 
&c., had had, as one effect, the natural consequence, 
that, on the whole, the ideas and methods of the 
two branches, eastern and western, of inditing verse, 
were not so radically different as to create for Euro- 
pean students any great difficulty in understanding 
and admiring the productions of those hitherto im- 
known Eastern cousins, who, beginning with allusions 
and metaphors drawn from regions of ice and snow, 
ended in descriptions of tropical scenery and prac- 
tices. 

The study of Hebrew had already revealed, in 
some of the books of the Old Testament, a style of 
poetry very different, in form and matter, from 
what had come down from the pagan authors of 
Greece and Rome. Leaving out the form, such 
portions of the matter of those books as were found 
appropriate have been, more or less, turned to ac- 
count, and incorporated in modem European litera- 
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ture, sacred and profane. But those materials are 
too scant, and their students too few, besides that 
these are ah^ady ineradicably tinged with the ideas 
and methods of Greece and Rome, for any notable 
impression to have been stamped on recent secular 
verse through this slight intermixture. 

Arabian poetry has been studied with success for 
seyeral centuries ; especially in its more archaic and 
pagan stages. A certain celebrity has thus been 
given to it in Europe, as one branch of the fruits of 
mental activity shown by the primitive foUowers of 
Islam and their more immediate forefathers. The 
Mu'allaqat {Suspended Foems, though the actual 
meaning of the term is a subject of doubt), the Ha- 
masa {Odes on Cmrage, do.), and the Agani {Songs), 
are the best known ; others have, however, been 
noticed by Western scholars. 

Persian poetry has also been, to a certain very 
limited extent, examined by European students. 
The Shahnama {Book of Kings) of Firdawsi, — an im- 
mense mythical history of Persia from soon after the 
Deluge to the advent of Islam, in between fifty and 
sixty thousand couplets, the prose and poetical 
writings of Sa'di, and the Odes of Hafiz, are those 
most quoted. These authors died, respectively, in 
A.D. 1020, 1292, and 1395. The first is an epic, the 
second a didactic, and the third an outwardly bac- 
chanalian or anacreontic, but inwardly a religious 
mystic, whose writings must be interpreted as our 
Song of Solomon. " Every word in the Odes of Hafiz 
has a deep, recondite, inner meaning, the natural 
parallels being systematically kept up between the 
details of the inward and spiritual with those of the 

B 2 
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outward and visible, as to things and actions. To 
understand this poet fully, therefore, a complete in- 
sight mto the mysteries of dervish-doctrine, Sufiism — 
mysticism, as it is commonly called — must be pos- 
sessed by the inquirer. Of this doctrine, a spiritual 
union of man with his Maker, through man's love for 
God, is the central idea, about which all others 
grow and cluster. The Dervishes may be considered 
a sort of Freemasons of Islam. 

The Turks, the Ottoman Turks, the Tiu-kish- 
speaking and Turkish-writing Muslim Ottomans, 
who have so vexed the soul of all Europe for the last 
six centuries, who have for the last fifty yeaxs been 
themselves rapidly becoming Europeanized in general 
education, as in laws, naval and military science, and 
industrial enterprise ; but who, with no fault of their 
own, have been so much misunderstood and mis- 
represented of late by political hypocrisy, religious 
bigotry, and classical bias, have been at all times as 
successful in the poetical and literary lines as they 
have been great in war and politics. Notices have 
not been wanting in European writers, from time to 
time, of the fact that poetry and literature were and 
are successfully cultivated by the Ottoman Turks. 
Their talents have frequently been spoken of in 
terms of very high praise ; and specimens have been 
given, with translations of some of their poets. Von 
Hammer,^ in particular, has published in German a 
special work in six volumes, ^ith extracts from more 
than two thousand of them ; and again, in his history 
of the Ottoman Empire, mentions at the end of 

> Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst, &c., 
with translated extracts from 2,200 Poets. Pesth* 1826-31. 
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every reign the most conspicuous sons of verse of the 
period, among whom the deceased Sultan himself has 
frequently been included. Several of these sovereigns 
have been poets of the highest class ; as, for instance, 
Sultan Selim I, the conqueror of Syria and Egypt, 
in A.D. 1517, the first Caliph-Sultan. His father, 
Bayezid II, his grandfather, Muhammed II, the 
conqueror of Constantinople in A.D. 1453, and the 
highly talented and noble-minded, but misguided, 
rebel prince Jem, brother of Bayezid, and poisoned 
by -the pope Alexander Borgia, were poets also ; and, 
perhaps, of no less merit. The gift has not departed 
from the Imperial line. Mahmud II was a poet, and 
bore the literary pseudonym — nom de plume — of 
'Adli. His youngest son, the late Sultan 'Abdu-1- 
^Aziz, possessed the lyric vein, and wrote an auto- 
graphic impromptu in Turkish verse in Her Majesty's 
album on board the royal yacht at Spithead, on the 
occasion of the naval review held there in his honoiu: 
in 1867. The friend who related the incident, and 
had read the verses after they were written, could 
not remember, in their entirety, the exact words re- 
corded. The sense of their conclusion, as furnished 
at the time, was simply this : "As a memento have 
I inscribed my name in this book." 

His Imperial Majesty's talented Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Fu'ad Pasha, who was in the suite 
of his sovereign during that journey, was a poet of 
distinction, as was also his father, Tzzet Molla, one 
of the Vice-Chancellors of the Empire in the time of 
Sultan Mahmtid. At some time during the calami- 
tous days of the Greek insurrection, before the epoch 
of the destruction of the Janissaries, Navarino, and 
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the Russian War that led to the treaty of Adrianople 
— ^namely, at about the date when the Prince, after- 
wards the Sultan 'Abdu-1-Majid was bom, in 1823 or 
1824 — 'Izzet Molla had incurred the displeasure of a 
pow^erful colleague, and had been banished from Con- 
stantinople to the town of Keshan, situated between 
Rodosto and the Lower Maritza. At his death, a 
poem of about seven thousand couplets, and entitled, 

'according as its name, Xj^,^^ may be read or 
understood, "The Suffering One," ''The Sufferers," 
or. ** The Sufferings of Keshan," was found among 
his papers, and was published by his grandson, 
•Nazim Bey, son of Fu ad Pasha. From this poem, 
which contains the chronogram of the birth of Sultan 
'Abdu-1-Majid, a.h. 1238, a few selections are given 
among the paraphrases that illustrate this paper. 
Another Turkish impromptu, here given also — 
No. 1 2 of the Series — ^was composed by Fu'ad Pasha 
himself, and written by him in the album of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. The delicacy 
of appreciation and refinement of epigrammatic ex- 
pression contained in this poetic gem can hardly be 
surpassed. 

The tender pathos of the " Elegy on a Lady," by 
Fazil, found among the paraphrases — No. 2 of the 
series— is of so sweetly graceful a character, that 
few such productions are to be hoped for in any 
language, ancient or modem. Its address to the 
*' Trusted Seraph," the archangel Gabriel, to "wel- 
come her with smiles," is in itself a sufficient refuta- 
tion to the erroneous idea so current in most Euro- 
pean circles, and pointedly repeated in an ^ address^ 

* The Gospel in' the 6t£6inan Empire. A Paper reaj;i at* theMeet- 
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read on the 2nd of October last, at Milwaukee, to 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, to the eflFect that " the faith of Islam teaches 
its followers that woman does not possess a soul." 
Sale, in a paragraph of the fourth section in the 
preliminary discourse to his translation of the 
Qur'an,^ has long since shown this notion to be 
false, and has referred to a series of texts in that 
book to prove his assertion. It would be nothing 
less than infamous, wilfiilly to make such imfounded 
statements with a guilty knowledge of their falsity ; 
it is stiU a sin and a crime to spread them abroad 
thoughtlessly, wrongfiilly, mischievously, in ignor- 
ance of their erroneous nature. The following 
passages from the "Qur'an" are conclusive on the 
subject : 



• ^ 



^ ^^^ y ^ ^ X -$.«(.M0 ^ X s»<^mO X — v>C«S9 .•^'O ^ 



" God hath promised to the hypocrites and hjrpocri- 
tesses and to the "blasphemers, the fire of hell, wherein 
they shall he for ever." (Chap, ix, v. 69.) 

" God hath promised to the believers and believeresses, 
gardens through which rivers flow ; wherein 'they shall be 
for ever." (Chap, ix, v. 73.) 

ing of the A.B.C.r.M., at Milwaukee, October 2nd, 1878. By Rev. 
N. G. Clark, D.D., Foreign Secretary of the Board. Cambridge : 
Printed at the Riverside Press, 1878. {See p. 8, par. 3.) 

■ The " Chandos Qassics." The Koran, &c., by George Sale. {See 
p. 80, 1. 11.) Unfortunately, the verses in the Chapters had not then 
been numbered. Reference is, therefore, next to impossible. For this 
readon, I give the original, -with chapter and verse in each case. 
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" These are they who shall have the perpetuity of the 
mansion, the gardens of Eden, which they shall enter, and 
they who have been righteous from among their fathers, and 
their wives, and their offspring. (Chap, xiii, v. 22-23.) 

^ yi^-O y y c^o^O y y o*'0«*0 • y c^0^*O y y O^iy>0 ^ 

y ^ mO y y tit M0 y y '^ m^ y y tit ««0 y y y C/'*^ 



x ,^ -O • X ^ y y yti^yO y y «■ • -^•»G*»0 ^ x xG*»0 • • 

* y "^ y y y y y y ^^ y y 



• X y y \ ^^ ^ ^ 

^ y ^O % y ^ y ij y L>*»y ^'^-lO "^yS y ^ -^ y ^ y 

y * y ^ y y y 

" Verily for the believers and beUeveresses, the faithful 
men and faithful women, the devout men and devout 
women, the veracious men and veracious women, the patient 
men and patient women, the meek men and meek women, the 
almsgiving men and almsgiving women, the fasting men and 
fasting women, they who preserve custody over tiieir' secret 
parts, men and women, the frequent invokers of God, men 
and women, hath God prepared forgiveness and a great 
reward." (Chap, xxxiii, v. 35.) 

y *» ■^ ^ %iyO y y y O »»»» yO% y ^ ■>» 

^^^ CXJT;)H Jlc JJlli J f^\^\ J *» 

y y y ^^ ^ y y \ ' 

" They and their wives, in shady places, reclining on 
couches." (Chap. 3;xxvi, v. 56.) 

" Enter into paradise, ye and your wives ; you shall be 
gladdened." (Chap, xliii, v. 70.) 

»»^0SG«O y i. y t, o y ^ y y o«»0«C y y 0«»G«0 y c«* 

y y y 
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" That He may cause the men who have faith, and the 
women who have faith, to enter into gardens through which 
the rivers flow, to be therein for ever." (Chap, xlviii, 
V. 5.) 

" And that He may inflict torment on the hypocrites and 
hypocritesses, on the men and women who attribute partners 
unto God, the unjust towards God in their wicked imagination." 
(Chap, xlviii, v. 6.) 

"On a day when thou shalt behold the believers and 
beKeveresses, whose Kght shall go before them, and on 
their right hand (the saiutatio^i unto them shrill be) : Your glad 
tidings this day (is) : Gardens through which rivers flow, to be 
therein for ever." (Chap. Ivii, v. 12.) 

<0J1 



\sJl^ tj! i\j^ J -y l\jA \j>r ^^.JJJ 5b-, 

^ '^ y y'^i^y y c«» C •>" y>» yy y^ i* ^ . y y y O OxOx 

y ^ -iO • • y '$mO • «» O-C y y ^Oy 

" God hath offered, as a parable for them who blaspheme, the 
wife of Noah and the wife of Lot, which two women where 
wedded to two righteous men, servants from among our 
servants, towards whom they were disobedient, so that the 
two men were of no avail for them with God : and it was 
said : Enter you two into hell-fire, with them who enter." 
(Chap. Ixvi, V. 10.) 

^ y y (yO yy^y s»*»%yiy^ y yy y y ^ y y i^'^ y 



c- So 



Jutt** ^^ kJ^^^" 
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** He shall roast in a flaming fire, and his wife shall be the 
carrier of its firewood, with a rope of palm-fibre round her 
neck," (Chap, cxi, v. 3-5.) 

Another passage of the Qur'an, not so explicit in 
words, but equally decisive in sense, is found in the 
eleventh and twelfth verses of the sixty-sixth chap- 
ter, already mentioned, which are as follows : — 

^\ <:^j c^li J\ ^yy i\j^\ ly^l. ^.JJJ 5b^ ^\ <_jyi ^ 



y y Oy O y y O % ^-*0 • xo • •O-^xxO^ X y ^ *»0 O-^O-'O y 






" God hath also propounded, as an example of those who 
have believed, the woman of Pharaoh ; for she said : My Lord 
build Thou for me a chamber by thee in paradise, and deliver 
Thou me from Pharaoh and his works, and deliver Thou me 
fi-om the unjust people ; and also Mary,* the daughter of 
'Imran, who kept herself a chaste virgin, and into whose 
womb We breathed of our spirit, who held for true the 
words of her Lord, and His scriptures, and who was one of 
the devout." 

Apostolic tradition, as related concerning the 
sayings and doings of Muhammad by his personal 
disciples, and handed down by successions of trusted 
witnesses, is equally strong on this subject, and is 
second in authority, with Muslims, only to the 
Qur'an itself. For instance, he is thus reported to 
have informed his followers, as points of incontest- 
able knowledge divinely revealed to him, that 

. * The Virgin Mary, mother of Jesus. 
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certain of his deceased friends, about a dozen in 
number at diflPerent times, had abeady been re- 
warded for their earthly virtues by admission into 
the joys of heaven. Among these was his first wife, 
the faithful and devoted Khadija, his first convert, 
of whom he is related to have declared : 



<ji t;.v^ 51 v^ ^^ u:,oa^ Aarj^.^l J c:^^ 



y y 

y y y 



"I have been commanded to gladden Khadija with the 
good tidings of a chamber of hollow pearl, in which is no 
clamour and no fatigue."* 

An apostolic injunction, similarly reported, and 
regularly carried out as a constant practice in 
the divine worship of Islam, repeated five times 
daily, at least, as an inciunbent duty, is that, on the 
conclusion of the prescribed form of service, each 
worshipper, male or female, shall offer up. a voluntary 
prayer, a collect, for the forgiveness of the sins of 
the supplicant, and of his or her " two parents." 
This is the more remarkable, since Muhanunad is 
reported to have declared himself expressly for- 
bidden to pray for his own parents, they having 
died pagans in his childhood. He wept over his 
mother's grave on visiting it in hii9 old age, but he 
was inhibited from praying for God's mercy on her. 

Noah and Abraham are mentioned in the Qur^an 
(xiv, 42, and Ixxi, 29) as having so prayed for their 
"two parents." 

Another institution of Muhammad, continued to 
this day, is the solemn address or sermon named 

» Wufltenfeld'8 " Ibmi-Hisfeam,'? YoLI, p. 166, 1. 2-3. " '. 
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««-0 o'C-mA 



Khutba,® Juk^l and pronounced every Friday at 
noon, in two parts, after the congregational service, 
in every cathedral mosque, by a special functionary 
(there are no ** priests'' in Islam), thence called 

Khatib, ^^%xk^l . In the second part of this ad- 
dress, a special clause is always inserted, praying for 
the bestowal of the divine mercy and grace on 
Fatima (Muhammad's daughter, his only child that 
survived him), on his two first wives, Khadija and 
'A'isha, (all three by name), on all his other wives 
(without mention of their names), and on "all 
rfesigned a^d believing women, Uving or dead." 

In imitation of these two practices, it is a very 
general custom for authors and copyists, Muslims, 
on completing a work, to add a colophon, in which 
they praise God for the mercy, and offer a prayer 
for the pardon of their sins, with the extension of 
mercy aud grace to them in the life to come, and to 
" both their parents/' To this is sometimes added : 
" also to my elders, to my brethren in God (whose 
name be glorified), to all resigned men (muslimin) 
aiid resigned women (musUmat), to all believing 
men (mu'minin), and believing women (mu'minat), 
living or dead ; Amen ; " thus : '^ 

Ite foUowing i, a pa,^ph from 4e 'Burial 

* Lane's ^ Modem Egyptians f London, 1860, p. 89, L 1-7. 
^ From an old manuscript in my possession. 
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Service of Islam, as recited over every adult female 
on interment : ® 

•A-"^ yy yiy'<0 y "Q y {y>0 ^ ^ ^^yyy ^ -»yt^^yy o y 

^O«'C>'"0 •O^C/'*^ >^^ yL>y C -^ ^ ^/^ *• t> y y O y y O 

i^jj^\ J ^51 \^ J Ifi^ JjUji iixwyw* c:^!^ ^Vj l^L*^\ 

1^1 j ^^5^1 j^l t^li* ^^ l^ j ^j!lj Jl.1/1^j 

^ O ^ y{^y yyt^y O >" O «*^»»'Ci -O /CO«>iC • y y y^ijfiO ^ 

• y d- y y •O y y >- ^>0 y *» c ^yfu *» -* ^C^- i^ y i^ y y 'C» yi^^O 

" God, pardon Thou our living and our dead, those of us 
looking on and those of us absent, our little ones and our 
adults, our males and our females. 

" God, unto whomsoever Thou grant life, cause Thou him ' 
to live resigned to Thy will (a Muslim) ; and whomsoever 
Thou call away, make Thou him to die in the faith (a 
Mu'min). 

" Cause Thou this departed one to possess the solace and 
the ease, the mercy and the grace. 

" God, if she have been a worker of good works, then do 
Thou add unto her good works. And if she have been an 
evil-doer, do Thou pass it over. And may security and glad 
tidings surround her, with honour and privilege. And free 
Thou her from the torment of the grave and of hell-fires, 
causing her to dwell in the abode of the paradises, with her 
children. God, make Thou her tomb a garden of the 
gardens of heaven ; and let not her grave be a pit of the pits 

• Mawqaf&tl, Commentary on the Multaqa, vol. i, p. 148, 1. 14-19. 
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of perdition. For Thy merc/s sake, Thou most compas- 
sionate of the merciful." 

- When the defunct is an infant, a non-adult, not a 
Btillbom corpse, a different prayer is used, as follows ; 
no prayer for pardon being needed for one not re- 
sponsible :— 

" God, make Thou her unto us a fore-rumier, a means of 
reward and of future provision, and an ihtercessor whose 
supplication is acceded to." 

That the idea of the coequal immortality of the souls 
of women with those of men is an ever-living prin- 
ciple of faith among Muslims, is further strikingly 
evidenced on the tombstones of deceased Muslim 
women, which everywhere, and throughout the 
whole thirteen centuries that have elapsed since the 
promulgation of the faith of Islam, contain inscrip- 
tions parallel to those graven over the tombs of men, 
ending, like these, witb tbe appeal to passers-by> 
that they vdll oflfer up to the throne of grace a 
recitation of the " Opening Chapter " of the Qur'an, 

is^\Ji\ , as a " pious work " for the benefit of the 

soul of the departed one. 

As a special instance of the vivacity of this belief 
among Muslims in the immortality of women^s 
souls, it may be considered interesting if I here add 
the original and a versified translation of a very 
remarkable passage in the Btistan of Sa'di, one of 
the greatest of Persia's modern poets, who died at 
his native town of Shiraz in a.d. 1292, at the age 
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of a hundred and twenty, after having been for a 
time a prisoner of war, a galley-slave, in the hands 
of the Crusaders in Syria. 



^ji^ mjb ^Ij^ ^ ^;^ vju^ e:-^\i. ^ jUj 



O »* ox O *• >* X C -"X C -^ X C O >■ C^ • OCX x*** 

o ox ^ '^ ^-^ OOx X oxy • oox o^>'«» o •»• •• o >»• 



O^'' O^ /^Ox O^O^ O." o^*» »» O/^OO^* •» 

" Be ashamed, my Brother, to work deeds of sin ; 
Or rebuked thoult be in the face of good men. • 
On the day thoult be questioned of thought, word, and deed. 
Ken the righteous will quake from just dread of their meed. 
In that court where the saints may well crouch with dismay, 
What excuse wilt thou give for thy sins ? Come now ; say ! 
Devout women, the Lord God who've faithfully serv'd, . 
Shall high precedence hold over men that have swerved. 
Hast no shame, thou, a man, as thou call'st thyself now. 
That then women shall o'er thee a preference know ? 
Spite their physical hindrances, women shall then. 
Here and there, through devotion, take rank before men. 
Thou, excuseless, shalt there, woman-Hke, stand apart. 
Plume thee not as a man ! Less than woman, depart I *' ® 

Return we now to our Ottoman poetry. 

The remaining paraphrases have, like the '* Elegy 
on a Lady," been taken from a treatise on Ehetoric 
in Turkish, by Sulayman Pasha, the unsuccessful 
general of the Sultan's forces in Rumelia during the 

• Grafs "Boustan de Saadi," p. 419, 1. 1-6. 
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late wax, composed by hixn when a Professor in the 
MiKtaiy Academy of Constantinople. Two, how- 
ever, must be excepted, the " Epitaph on an OflScer 
killed in Battle," and the address " To a Lady, with 
the writer's photograph." These were furnished by 
a friend, and are quite recent. 

Poetry never having been an especial olgect of my 
past research or predilection, though a choice passage 
always had a high value in my esteem, I must 
tender an apology to the able writers whose ideas I 
have venttu'ed to clothe in words of an alien tongue 
utterly incapable to convey the many charms which 
a good poet always knows so well how to blend with 
his diction. The excuse for my imdertaking is to be 
sought in my wish to remove from the public mind 
the idea that the Ottoman Turks are an ignorant, 
untutored set of barbarians, void of literature, desti- 
tute of poets, and lacking of statesmen, as has been 
set forth of late by sundry of our public speakers. 

I do not know who may have been the orator, that, 
according to a letter printed in the Supplement to 
the Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 194, of Friday, 13th 
July, 1877, being himself "a lord who passes for 
both learned and talented," communicated to his con- 
stitutents the weighty information that the Turks are 
a barbarous people, since they have no literature, and 
have never had any poets, &c., &c. " Da hatten wir 
das erquickende Schauspiel einer fiir gelehrt imd 
geistreich geltenden Lord zu sehen, der seiner Wah- 
lem die wichtige Mittheilimg machte : * die Ttirken 
seien auch schon desshalb ein barbarische Volk, weil 
sie gar keine Literatur besitzen, nie Dichter gehabt 
haben ; u.s.w.' " I do know, however, that the 
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Turks possess, and have long possessed, both before 
and smce the foundation of th^ Ottoman Empu-e, a 
body of very learned, erudite men of letters, as deeply 
read as the best of our University Professors ; a 
voluminous literature in poetry, history, science, and 
fiction ; and a succession of talented statesmen, of 
whom any nation might feel proud. That " learned 
and talented Lord " must have relied upon the lack 
of information of his audience when he gave ex- 
pression to the proposition above set forth. 

The remote ancestors of the Turks were, possibly, 
not only the first nation that worked iron, steel, and 
all metals ; but were also, perhaps, the very inventors 
of writing, or its introducers into the west of Asia. 
The oldest cuneiform inscriptions are in a Turanian 
language, the* science contained in which was so 
highly valued by the neighbouring monarchs as to be 
translated at their command into the primitive 
Semitic, at a date when the Greeks were still un- 
lettered barbarians. In modem times, the observa- 
tory erected by order of Ulug-Beg (sometimes 
written "TJlugh Beigh"), grandson of Timtir, at 
Samarkand, in about the year 1430-40, where the 
twelve hundred and odd stars contained in Ptolemy's 
catalogue, except a few of the most southern ones, 
invisible there, were re-observed and re-catalogued, 
was a Turkish tribute to science. The " Alphonsine 
Tables," the first astronomical tables prepared in 
Europe, between 1250 and 1284, and even then from 
Arabian sources, were not published (read, printed) 
imtil 1483 ;^^ while Tycho Brahe's catalogue of only 
777 stars was first given to the world in 1602, 

" Mem. Roy. Aatr. Soc, Vol. xiii : London, 1843, p. 30, footnote (*). 
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Timiir, though he nearly rumed the forttuies of 
the Ottoman dynasty in 1402, by his defeat and 
capture of Sultan Bayezid I "the Thunderbolt," 

j^jAJj, was a Turk himself, and was a great patron of 

learning. His " Laws " are still extant in his native 
tongue, the Turkish. 

Babur, his great-great-great-grandson, the con- 
queror of India in 1525, was founder of the dynasty 
that, erroneously known in Europe as the line of the 
" Great Moguls," ruled with dwindling power in that 
country to our day. He, too, was a Turk, and wrote 
his own Memoirs in Turkish. These are now being 
published in India,^^ in original and in translation. 

Another Turkish writer of the race of Timtir, was 
Nizamu-'d-Din 'Ali-Shir, well known as Mir Alishir, 
and by his poetical pseudonym of Newa'i. He was 
the Vazir of his cousin, Husayn Mirza, Sultan of 
Herat, also a descendant from Timur. He died 
about the year 1500 ; and has left niunerous works 
on various subjects, in Turkish and in Persian, in 
prose and in verse, that are highly esteemed to this 
day ; especially his ** Trial of the Two Languages,"^^ 
in which he weighs the respective merits of the 
Turkish and Persian tongues for literary purposes, 
and decides in favour of the forpaer, — of the Turkish, 

The Tatars, too, and the Turkmans, both Tiu-kish- 
speaking peoples, have had niunberless writers and 
poets. Of the former, besides 'Abti-l-Gazi, Prince 
of Khiva (bom a.d. 1605), and author of the 



• •c^* >• 



" ^b jU • Th® Autobiographical Memoirs of the Emperor Babur. 
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o«» y ^ ^ 



"Genealogy of the Turks," ^y >SyasJ^9 I will 

only instance Shahin-Giray, the last of the Khans, 
sovereigns of the Crimea, a traitor to his own 
suzerain and country, a tool and dupe of the licen- 
tious Catherine II of Russia, assassin of her own 
husband and sovereign. There may be seen, in 
Vol. 18, New Series, for 1861, of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in original and in translation, a " Circular Ode," by 
this prince, very ingenious in its arrangement. It 
is accompanied by a summary of the history of 
Catherine's treacherous and sanguinary theft of 
Shahin's dominions. Both these authors were de- 
scendants of Jingiz. As to the Turkmans, there 
has been published, at the expense of the ^' Oriental 
Translation Fimd," in London, in 1842, a metrical 
romance, called " Kurroglu,'' in English translation, 
by M. Chodzko, with specimens of the original. It 
is one of countless similar ballads current among the 
Turkish-speaking peoples of the East. Its published 
title of "Popular Poetry of Persia," is somewhat 
misleading ; for the romance is composed in the pro- 
vincial Turkish patois of the nomadic Turkmans — 
not in Persian of any sort : of which, however, some 
patois specimens are also added. 

The Ottoman Turks have produced an uninter- 
rupted succession of excellent writers from the 
earliest times to the present. Besides their nu- 
merous poets of repute, among whom figure a certain 
number of ladies, they have had a long line of good 
historians, and crowds of writers on law, theology, 
tradition, ethics, philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, 

c 2 
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and astrology, geography, medicine, materia medicay 
biography, lexicology, fiction, &c. The works of 
inany Turkish authors on theologico-legal subjects 
are written in Arabic, and those of some are in Per- 
sian, as the great mystical poem known as the Mas- 
nawl or Mesnevi,^^ composed at Qonya (Iconiimi), 
by Jelalu-'d-Din, commonly called Mevlana (our 
Lord), the founder of the order of dervishes known 
as the Dancing Dervishes. 

That the Ottomans had, like all other Eastern 
nations, for the last several centuries, been content 
to rest on their oars while Europe has been ad- 
vancing, very gradually at first, but with a rapidity 
in these latter days that has become marvellous, is 
quite true. But during the last fifty years, intel- 
lectual activity in respect to the appHed sciences has 
again been awakened in Turkey ; newspapers have 

• everywhere multipUed in numerous languages, to 
suit the heterogeneous races that populate the 
empire ; schools and colleges on modem principles, 
in addition to the old and ubiquitous church and 
mosque schools, have been established in every pro- 
vince, among every religious community ; the mili- 
tary and naval Academies may be ranked on a par 
with those of most other nations ; codes of laws on 
European principles have been elaborated, while 
lawyers and judges for the administration of the 
same, on the basis of perfect equality for all religions, 
have gradually been forming; a constitution has 

. been proclaimed, and a parliament assembled ; 
material improvement in many branches of activity 

W • A * * 
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has been fostered ; and, though mistakes will natu- 
rally have occurred in the hurry of eagerness to im- 
prove, still to those who watch the inner workings 
of the machine, it is clear that considerable progress 
for good has been made, though wars and foreign 
intrigues, as well as " vested interests," have tended 
to clog the wheels and retard the pace. Now that 
England has undertaken the very complicated task 
of assisting to guide with her good counsel the 
future course of the still great Ottoman Empire, 
with its population of thirty millions under the 
direct rule of the Sultan, in the well-being of which 
the dearest interests, moral and material, of all 
western Europe are indissolubly bound up, we may 
at least wish and hope that all further calculating 
mischief may be warded off, and that, after a reason- 
able interval, the regenerated Ottoman Empire, with 
all its varied populations, will be seen standing 
proudly erect, in freedom, prosperity, ^nd happiness, 
serving as a firm centre from whence may be diffiised 
rays of light and comfort to more distant and less 
happily circumstanced peoples. 

The specimens of Ottoman Turkish poetry here 
offered, in paraphrase of English verse, are fourteen 
in number, and are of various ages, from the early 
part of the sixteenth century to the present time. 
In three or four centuries the Ottoman Turkish 
language has not had to be modernised in expression, 
as English, French, and German have been. The 
language was as perfect then as it is now, in the 
hands of masters ; but there is as much difference 
now as there was then in the respective vernaculars 
of the capital and the various provinces. 
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The orthography of Arabic words, whether em- 
ployed in the Arabic, the Persian, the Turkish, or 
any other Muslim language, has never admitted or 
required modification, from the pre-Islamic days 
downwards. The spelling of the Persian has also 
been xmalterably fixed for the last thousand years or 
so; with the addition that, unlike Arabic words, 
which permit no modification, the long vowels in 
Persian vocables may be rejected for the sake of 
metre, and interchanged to a certain extent for the 
sake of rhyme. The former privilege is utilized in 
Persian words by Ottoman poets ; the latter is used 
by Persians only. The spelling of Turkish words by 
Ottomans, and by their Eastern cousins, has not this 
absolute fixity ; more especially as regards the use 
of vowel-letters. These, which are not then always 
long, as they are in Arabic and Persian, are more or 
less optional, being sometimes inserted, and some- 
times omitted, even by the same writer ; and 
especially in poetry, for the sake of metre. 

Unlike English, French, and other Western lan- 
guages again, in which all Greek and Latin words, 
adopted or compoimded, are more or less divergently 
modified in orthography and pronunciation, to suit 
the usage of each, or for example, cttiot/coito?, vescovo, 
evSque, hischofy bishop, &c. ; and unlike even the 
Arabic, which, in adopting Persian or Tiu-kish 
words, always more or less modifies and disfigures 
them, as does the Persian in adopting Turkish 
words, the Persian takes all its Arabic words and 
expressions, and the Tiu-kish all its Arabic and 
Persian words and expressions, exactly as found in 
the origiQals, without altering a single letter in any 
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one of them. We use Latin and French or Italian 
words in this way to a certain very limited extent, as 
when we employ such expressions as crux, lapis-lazuli, 
lapsus lingucB, lusus naturce, ad hoc, ipse dixit, &c. ; 
laisseZ'fairCy &c. ; chiaroscuro, &c. ; but these are 
then always marked as foreign importations. 

What the Ottoman scholar does with his borrowed 
Arabic and Persian words, e?:actly as educated 
English people do with their Greek and Latin terms, 
is to pronounce them in a way of his own ; and 
always so as to soften down the asperities of the 
horribly guttural Arabic, and of the much vaimted, 
but really very harsh Persian, The Ottoman Turkish 
is a beautifully soft, melodious speech, with eleven 
different short vowel soimds, most of which may be 
made long also. This is a fuller supply of vowel 
power than is possessed by any other tongue known 
to me ; though, to judge from the written repre- 
sentations, ancient Greek must have been rich in this 
respect. Russian is perhaps the best off for vowels 
of modem European languages ; though the French 
vowel u is wanting in it, as in English and Italian. 
Russian, as Turkish, has eleven vowels ; or rather, 
it has eleven vowel letters, while French has seven 
vowel sounds, and Italian only five, Four of the 
Russian vowel letters are, however, mere duplicates 
of four others, with a consonantal y sound preceding 
the vowel. This adscititious sound of consonantal y 
is much used in Turkish also, but only after the 
letters k, ^, and hard g, ^^, It is of frequent 

occurrence in English, too ; though, as in Turkish, 
it has no written representative, Thus we write 
tune, and pronounce tyune, &c. 
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Turkisli poetry follows the system and very 
nmneroTis rules of metre and rhyme elaborated by 
the Arabs, and added to by the Persians. The 
metres are extremely multitudinous ; and the 
" feet " are of much greater variety than in Greek 
and Latin verse. The rhyming system has two 
principal branchei? ; the one is of Arabian origin, 
the other is, I think, Persian. In the Arabian 

method, the terminations of all the distichs( 









juj rhyme with one another and also, for the 
most part, with the termination of the first hemi- 

(*? >» o o •o \ 

^\j.a^y jjr^^j of ^^^ opening distich. This 

"opening distich,'^ of which the two hemistichs 
rhyme with one another, has a special technical name 

«-lkc, j-ili«), not borne by the opening distich of 

a piece of poetry in which the two hemistichs do not 
rhyme together, as is sometimes seen. In the Persian 
system, on the contrary, the terminations of the 
distichs do not rhyme with one another ; but those 
of the two hemistichs in each distich are in rhyme. 
This Persian arrangement bears the Arabic name 

of Masnawl L^^jS^j ; in Turkish, Mesnevi ; and this 

means consisting of paired rhymes. This name is 
applied, par excellence^ to the great mystic poem by 
Jelalu-'d-Din of Qonya lately mentioned, Arabian 
poetry, as in Persian and Tiu-kish pieces, is some- 
times found without an ^^ opening distich " in which 
the hemistichs rhyme. Such pieces are styled 
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Metrical compositions bear various names, accord- 
ing to their respective lengths. Thus, there is the 

single metrical hemistich (^|^^-ao), in which rhyme 

cannot, of course, be considered. Many a soHtary 
sentiment is thus expressed. Next comes the 

distich or couplet (l::.-ojJ, of two rhyming hemi- 
stichs, and forming the complete expression of a 
sentiment more or less compounded. Then we have 

the tetrastich (^Vj)> always in Arabian rhyme, 

though sometimes the third hemistich rhymes pre- 
ferentially also with the other three. Many beauti- 
ful sentiments are expressed in this very favourite 
form. Almost every poet's collected works contain 

a chapter of tetrastichs (cl^Kj^AjX The " fragment " 
has already been defined ; it may be of two or of 

any greater nimiber of distichs. The " Ode" ( J/i) 

always in Arabian rhyme, with a regular opening 
distich, may contain from seven to twelve distichs, 
in the last of which the poet must give his name. 

The " Idyl " ysj^Y also in Arabian rhyme, is of 

thirteen distichs and upwards. There are, fiirther- 
more, poems arranged in strophes or stanzas, the 
strophes consisting each of an equal nmnber of 
distichs, generally from five to ten, arranged in 
Arabian metre with an opening distich ; but the 
various strophes need not be of the same rhyme. 
Of the same mjetre they must be throughout any 
one such poem ; and the last distichs of the several 
strophes must rhyme with one another, something 
like our ** chorus.'^ This rhyme may be the same 
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with that of the first strophe, though this is 
not obligatory; and the last distichs of all the 
strophes may be repetitions of the same words in 
each; though this, too, is optional. A 'separate 
special name is given, technically, to such poem 
according to the recurrence or non-recurrence of the 
same words in these last distichs of the strophes 

According to the subjects, there are epics and 
lyrics, songs (^^^» J/^j (^^^h anacreontics, eulo- 

giums ^«u>.Jc« j, satires \y^\ lampoons, elegies, dirges 

(iUJ^Y anthems (,^^0, ballads, epigrams, chrono- 

-sT.^ )> enigmas \\ax^\ facetiae ( cijUljJb V and 

what not, in as great profusion and variety as in 
any other known tongue. This is not, however, the 
place for an exhaustive siu^ey of the subject. 
Enough has already been said, perhaps, to convict 
of very unguarded venturesomeness, the " learned 
and talented " orator who had denied to a gifted 
nation its meed of well-deserved literary reputa- 
tion, and who deduced from his false premises 
the unfoimded and utterly irrelevant conclusion 
that " they are therefore a barbarous people." In- 
stances are by no means lacking among ourselves to 
show that learning and talent do not always " soften 
manners^" It would not, then, be wise or true to 
retort that " because the Turks possess a voluminous 
literatiu-e, as old at least as that of England's ver- 
nacular, and because they have now, as they always 
have had, poets by the score, therefore they are a 
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civilized race." Civilization, ailer all. is something 
like orthodoxy : " Mine is genuine ; all others axe 
spurious/' Learned Turks, Persians, Chinese, &c., 
in their isolation and pride of pedantry, usually look 
upon us Europeans as imlettered savages, because we 
do not speak, read, and write their languages. Ought 
we, cosmopolitan as we fondly think ovirselves, and 
as we really are in comparison, to show ourselves as 
narrow in oiu' views, as unjust, and as uncharitable, 
as they undoubtedly are in this respect ? 

I have met with a very pertinent anecdote in 
D'Herbelots "Biblioth^ue Orientale," voce "Ah- 
med Basha," which shows to what an extent, and 
in what olden time, poetry was commonly cultivated 
among the Ottoman Turks, and employed on all 
manners of occasions. 

" Ahmed Pasha, known as Hersek-Oglu, from his 
being a son of the Christian prince, Stephen, Duke of 
Bosnia, was brought up as a Turkish Muslim. He 
became son-in-law to Sultan Bayezid the Second, one 
of whose generals he was,'' and was four times Grand 
Vazir. " He was a good Turkish poet. Being one 
day in a pubUc bath, where he was waited on by a 
niunber of handsome young slaves, a satirist there 
present composed a lampoon to this effect : 

" Le Ciel est maintenant bien deshonor^, 
Puisque les Anges sont obliges de servir le Diable. 

" The Pasha avenged himself, poetically, by answer- 
ing with the following squib : 

" Le Ciel ^tait aveugle ; et il est maintenant devenu sourd ; 
Car 11 n'est plus reste de muets dans le monde, depuis 
qu' un chacun se mele de faire des vers." 
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It were devoutly to be wished that D*Herbelot 
had given the original Turkish, as he sometimes does 
with Arabic and Persian sentences and verses. 

Proceed we now to our specimens, beginning with 
the oldest. 

I. — Concluding Strophe of an Elegy on Sultan 
Selim I ; by his contemporary, 'Ashiq-Pasha-Zada. 
(This monarch reigned less than nine years, and 
died A.D. 1520.) 
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In energy an ardent youth, in prudence an old man ; 

Of sword, the lord, in fight ; successful eaph adopted plan.^* 

" Lit "Lwd of the sword, hitting of plan"; t'.e., a warrior and a 
statesman. 
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With armed hosts, a strategist : a Solon in debate ; 
No captain needed, but himself; no Councillor of State. 
His hand a trenchant falchion was; his tongue, a dagger's 

blade ; 
A lance's beam, his arm ; his finger dread as arrow's shade. 
In briefest space wide conquests made ; his word as law was 

met; 
Sun of his age ; — ^but evening's sun, long-shadow'd, soon to set. 
Of crown and throne most princes boast, and pomp of outward 

pow'r ; 
His diadem and seat rejoic'd to own him his short hour. 
His heart's core revel'd in that grand and solemn festival. 
Where trumpets sound the charge, and swords play out their 

carnival. 
In bus'ness of the battle-field, in pleasure of the feast. 
His like the spheres have ne'er beheld, from greatest down to 

least. 
When striding forth to banquet-hall, a radiant sun he shone ; 
When rushing to the scene of strife, his voice the lion's tone. 
As evermore the shouts of war : Seize I Hold ! roll o'er the 

bourn. 
The sabre shall recaU him ; still, with tears of blood him mourn. 
Alas for Sultan Selim ! Ha ! And yet again, Alas ! 
Let poet's pen deplore his death; and war's* blade weep his 

loss ! 

This is no bad specimen of an elegy. Like some 
of our ancient heroes, Selim was " wise in council, 
valiant in the field '' ; like champions of old, he was 
" potent in fight and feast/' But the whole strophe 
is, furthermore, beyond its plain verbal meaning, a 
very model of those parallels of sense and assonance 
so much prized in the East. Every sentence is 
nicely balanced ; each word has its coimterpart. 
The passage deserves careful study as an exquisite 
example of the best style of Turkish poetry. Its 
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date is seventy years before that of Spenser's 
" Faerie Queene." 



y 



II. — Elegy on a Lady ; by FaziL 

JU ^\ cJjui ^U>. l:^.^^ JjI 



O y'O-"* •» «* O >» •Ox O •«» 0«» C«» C y'Ox 

jj^)ll j.j_^ cf^ aLI j^jly tiijt ^^ j^ ^1 

Alas ! Thou'st laid her low, malicious Death 1 — enjoyment's 

cup yet half unquaflf'd ; 
The hour-glass out, thou'st cut her off, disporting still in life's 

young spring I 
Earth! AU-fondly cradle her. Thou, Trusted Seraph, 

welcome her with smiles ! 
For this fair pearl the soul's love was, of one who is a wide 

world^s king. 

For tender pathos, this is the gem of the selection. 
If poetic power were an antidote to fierce and hate- 
ful passions, nothing " unspeakable " or '' anti- 
human " could have been looked for in the breast 
of the master who could pen such sweetness. In 
the original, Death is apostrophized as the " Cup- 
bearer of the Spheres," with a double allusion. Like 
Hebe of old, a cup-bearer is supposed to be young 
and beautiful, capricious, and cold-blooded ; often 
breaking the heart of one who might fall in love 
vdth him or her ; and also, as sometimes oflering a 
lethal cup. Death, then, is Fortune and Fate in 
one. The " Trusted Seraph " is the archangel 
Gabriel, held to be trusted by God with all His 
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revelations to the prophets, and to hold the oflELce 
of receiving and introducing saints to heaven* 
Hence, he is kindly to receive the deceased, and 
conduct her to her allotted place in paradise. But 
the address to the Earth — our " cold earth '* — how 
beautifully is the grave turned into a tender, loving 
mother s lap or bosom, where the lately romping, 
now sleeping child is to be kept nice and cozy, 
fondly, as befits also the much-prized, beloved bride 
of a great monarch. 

III. — A Quotation ; by Izari. 

Tormenting, threatening, here, stands my deep love for her : 
There, jealous rivals spy my ev'ry breath ; 
With which to grapple first, I know not well : 
" From battle, murder, and from sudden death, 

Good Lord, deliver us ! " 

The original passage, which I have paraphrased 
from our Litany, is taken from the Qiu* an, ch. II, 
V. 197 : " Save thou us from the torment of hell-fire, 
O our Lord I " May I hope that my quotation may ap- 
pear sufficiently apt, though perhaps less incisive than 
the original. The Scylla and Charybdis of fire, from 
which the poet prays for deliverance, are the " fire of 
love, on one side," and the burning irritation caused 
"on the other side," by the "jealous rivals" who 
seek to supplant him. There is an ingenious play 
upon the original word here rendered by " grapple." 
In Turkish it has two meanings, to catch fire and to 
struggle with another. Both senses are apposite ; 
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but I have not found a word in English that will 
convey them both at once : "In which fire shall I 
bum ? " or, " With which shall I grapple ? '' 



IV. — A Simile criticised ; by Husni. 

ob^ uyi Ji'^J^ J>y^ <»'M'i <-r»^ d^ *j^ ^ 



y y 



I liken'd the lips of my love to the ruddy cornelian stone. 
My critical friends thus objected, — 'twas relish'd, forsooth, by 

not one : 
" A dry fragment of flint is this latter, in Arabia Petraea so rife ; 
" The former's the ever fresh margin around the one Fountain 

of Life." 

An instance of the rhetorical figure by which 
praise is added to and heightened, when a different 
intention is foreshadowed. The " Fountain of Life, 
Water, Stream, River of Life/' is an Oriental myth, 
made use of in Revelation xxii, ver. 1. We shall 
see it alluded to again in No. 9. This " Foimtain " 
or " Water " is supposed to exist in a land of " Dark- 
ness," and to have been visited by Alexander the 
Great, or by his Eastern " double," known as the 

" Two-Homed One," ^\aJ1 jJ, in a journey to the 
extreme East, though he was diverted from drinking 
thereof, and so acquiring immortality as Elias had 
done. A lover may well be supposed to liken 
his sweetheart's lips to the margin around a life- 
giving fount, when the word of consent, his " Stream 
of Life," is hoped or wished for from her mouth. 



I • 
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V. — The Alternative ; by 'Akif Pasha. 

Should disappointment track my fondest wish, — 

Then, let this mocking universal wheel 

Into perdition's guK chaotic reel ; 

Its sun, its moon, its stars, in one fell swoop. 

Losing all semblance of identity, 

May crash away to sheer nonentity ! 

'Akif Pasha was Miiiister for Foreign Affairs 
about the year 1836, and sent to prison, for trial, 
an English merchant, resident in a suburb of Con- 
stantinople, who had accidentally, but very incau- 
tiously, wounded a Turkish child, by firing through 
the fence or hedge of his garden, while shooting 
birds there. The child was feeding a pet lamb in 
the lane, a public thoroughfare. The matter was 
taken up by the ambassador; the Pasha was dis- 
missed, and the merchant substantially indemnified. 
As to the child — perhaps. 

This couplet is an instance of the great amount of 
meaning that can be condensed into a few Tin-kish 
words of intense power. 

VI. — An Imprecation ; by Fazli. 

O ^ ^*» ox 0/^0«»*» ox X X Ox O 

^jljj ><U5 j-^ J\ ^y.^ ^jij j^ (%jUj J\ JjJu 

X y >" X x- X '>»X X X 

O Ox xO«» O Ox O »»•» ox »»o»» xO Ox 0»««» 

y jf y X V' ^ X 



X X 

O X 0«» Ox Ox 0«» •» o*»«» x«» 0«» Ox Ox 



^^ A>\ y.^.^^ *U t/^ JjjL (%ysr j^Ajo .Xxp- ^^^ Jilt 

D 
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Fall down, thou dome of highest heaven ; 

Die out, O Sun, from th' azure vault ; 
Break up, thou elemental leaven ; 

Bound of the seasons, be at fault ! 

Flee, countless host of glitt'ring stars ; 

Eclipse thyself with speed, O moon ; 
Weep, cloud ; — ^thy tears the raindrop showers ; 

Eoar, thunderclaps ; — growl, mutter, moan ! 

Break, dawn ; — burst thy heartstrings downright ; 

Drown, mom, thy bosom in blood's bloom ; 
In weeds of mourning drape thyseK, night. 

And shroud thy face in deepest gloom ! ^* 

This piece is rendered line for line. It is arranged 
in stanzas, in the paraphrase, as being better suited 
for the extent of the composition. The scenery wiU 
be admitted to be grand and the antitheses most 
appropriate. 

I have now completed my selections from the 
treatise on Bhetoric, and proceed to give some longer 
specimens from the poem by 'Izzet Molla. They are 
of a much higher grade of intellectual power, and 
are excellent examples of the deep rehgions mys- 

" Compare Schiller's " Wilhelm Tell," iv, 1 : 

" Raset, ihr Winde ! Flammt berab, ihr Blitze ! 
Ihr Volken, berstet ! Giesst heninter, StrCme 
Des Himmels, und eraauft das Land ! Zerstort 
Im Keim die ungeborenen Gescfalechter ! 
Ihr wilden Elemente, werdet Herr ! " 
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ticism that pervades so much of the poetry of Persia 
and Turkey. 

VII.— The Mirror ; by 'Izzet Molla. 

O Jo O/" CO* O 0«» O/" «- O 0>'«» 



O Jo O z' o o-* ^^^» ^^ ** -^o -* ^ 

O •O -* O >» -'/' -'O z' OxO oi x* ^ 

O Jo C-* OOOx" y y y OX' x»» 

o Jo Ox-'OOX y O-' "i^ ^-^ 



• M 



y y y y 

OO/' "^ C> y x-O Ox' 



y y y 

O !lo O^ O i^ y O *» y O -' y y t, y *» 



^^x" y y y y ^^ ^ y y y 

O Jo <*y i^ ta y y y(^y x-O ^ «• »» 

i, y t^y i,y <^ y O^ oo^ y O C> y yy 

y ^^ y ^ y y ^ 

o Jo o<^00>'0 yo y O o^ yy 

'^ ^ ^ j^ >' ^ 

OyOO 0»» A.^O yt^y i^y O -'• O^* -^ 

^ y 

zS\j^ jjoj jiy^ L^y^ ^ lSj^^ ><Olc>y}LAfc^ 

-X Iv V y • y 

yt^ y 
ijy 

* 

My mirror shows that matter's forms axe but a passing shade ; 
With its mute tongue it inculcates the truth that all must fade. 
So purely bright, it. takes no stain from glint of outward 

things ; 
My mirror thus may adumbrate the souls of virtue's kings. 

D 2 



y " \y ^ y 
Kj y y *»f^y yi^ y y i^ ■^ y o«» 
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O Jo Ox- Ol O-' K, y y i^y O'fil O^ 
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As sage of old, my mirror's sheen, proceeding from one Source, 
Expounds tx) me the mystic theme: All nature runs its 

course ! 
A candid friend, it ever proves its ore's integrity ; 
The mirror pictures to my mind nought else but verity. 
For man's inconstant moods and states, to praise or blame the 

spheres, 
Is folly ; — not the mirror, 'tis the face one loves, reveres. 
No trace remains for long from good or evil work of man ; 
The mirror's still an emblem true for his life of a span. 
Like poet's heart, confronted with a thing of beauty, bright. 
His mirror instantly evolves a counterpart, of light. 

Can anything be conceived more philosophically 
poetical than the images oflfered in this beautiful 
ode ? The Turkish words used are as choice and 
sublime as the theme and sentiments demand. My 
paraphrase is lameness itself in comparison, as even 
the best versions of good poetry ever must be. 
"Virtue's kings" is my forced rendering for the 
author's " men of ecstacy ;" by which is meant true 
dervishes, spiritual dervishes, — men who, through 
striving after God alone, with all their soul and all 
their strength, are utterly impressionless to outward 
visitations of weal or woe. The term " ore," in the 
seventh line, refers to the olden fact of metallic 
mirrors ; though, of coiu^e, a silvered glass mirror 
has equally its " ore," from which it is made. The 
" integrity " is its freedom' from impurity, flaw, or 
defect of any kind. The "spheres" are supersti- 
tiously held by many to exercise " influences " on 
mundane and human affairs. The world, the 
material world, is here the " mirror " in which things 
and events witnessed, are but the perceptible re- 
flexions of a face, which is the divine power of God, 
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— is God himself, the "Causer of Causes (c^ 

c-^UjT j," the Ultimate Cause of all. The poet no 

sooner perceives a thing that excites his admiration, 
than he celebrates it in song. 

If the men,— and women, too, now-a-days, — who 
"speak Turkish fluently," who have been "long 
resident in the coimtry," or " bom in the coimtry,'' 
and from whom oiu* casual travellers, even though 
"learned and talented," necessarily derive their 
imperfect or utterly erroneous information, could 
read a word of any Turkish writing, or could com- 
prehend the phrases of such Turkish compositions as 
this beautiftil poem, when read to them by another, 
their communications to travellers, would wear 
another aspect ; and both the tales of travellers, and 
letters of correspondents, would have a better chance 
of coinciding with facts and truth, than now comes 
within th^ sphere of their consciousness. Alas I 
written Turkish, the language of Turkish men of 
education, is to almost all Europeans, as it is to 
nearly the whole of the native Christian population, 
an unstudied, unknown tongue ; not even excepting 
our official interpreters, as a general rule. 

VIII. —The Brook and the Tree ; by Izzet MoUa. 

\jj^^ ifXfJjM 4^j1cU>- i^jJuci ,.J 



W^ »'^d>. ^^JiJ^ **^ t^V ^■^i^ 



J - . 

y X y O yy Lt y O"' JJ^ O C-- 

»jv. i^y ^ij j^ jj^ j^ (»A^ 

y " * y 

c yO «» X o z' c>' ^y L, ^y ij y L>^ 
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^U^jsr *'^^ ^ilt^y cK^J^ V >r? 

y '^ y 

O ^ Cyo>' O^Oyo o^ Co* O C y 

uj^^ jjU-AT Jjl m}£\ ^ysf\ Jf^ ^ 

y • y jf jf 

o yC »» yoyCy Cy y 0«» ^ C yO »» 



^,.5'*^^ ^^ Lr!/4?' 



Oy*" y 0>« y^»» Oy 

C^lj; L5«*^ l/^^ *-^^j' *JjJ«>- J-laS 

y y ^ J" jif ^y 

C y o •» ^ i^^ ^^ o^ C .^ O y 

jVd^ »J^^ u^J^/ (j^i^J ^W 



y yy 

CyCy OCy»» y CO." o«»Oy 



y y ^ ^ 

Oy i^ ^ ^ y o »» 



^ 4^ jf -^ j^ ^ ^ y 

CyO^ y'Oy G«»»» y oy Oy y o «» 

jW^ '"^^ MjSj^ »)^y t^^i»^ 



yOy V>'G>' O* ^ ^ y'' O^ 

y y-^ /^ y y 

O y O ^ y oy »» y yo »» y O Oy^ 

-^ y ^ 



Apace my tears flow'd as I scann'd the scene. 
So gush*d a babbling brook in meadow green ; 
Whose waters puri'd and murmured as they mov'd, 
In circles round about a tree it lov'd. 

From thence till now, each spring, in season, yields 
Sweet recollection of yon brook, tree, fields. 
A wand'rer then I was, distraught with woes ; 
That streamlet seem'd to writhe in mazy throes. 

like trickling sap from wood in oven cast, 
My tears the outpour of a flaming breast. 
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Hast never witnessed such ? A hearth survey. 
Its ashes symbolize my heart's decay. 

A rosebud maid, indifferent to my pain, 

Drew forth my tears. The log, for native plain 

Weeps, burning ; — an exile, from forest torn. 

Both shame the brook ; — we laugh its stream to scorn. 

Or else, perchance, that river rose, a host. 
To shield the frontiers of a land, else lost. 
Bursting all barriers, like my tearful tides. 
Afield ; its flood time past, like them subsides ; — 

A headstrong bully in spring's overflow ; 
A humble mendicant in summer^s glow.- 
Know, poet ! as that brook thus seeks its Source, 
It does but mimic thy pen's streaming course. 

The poetical idea of a brook loving and courting 
a tree, a cypress, grovnng on its bank, recalls Moore's 
pretty verse : 

" If I were yonder wave, my dear. 
And thou the isle it clasps around, 
I would not let a foot come near 
My land of bUss, my fairy ground." 

This, and a construing the meanderings of the 
stream into the agony of an impatient or jealous 
lover ; the poetical exaggeration in comparing tears 
and the sap-drops of burning firewood to a river ; 
and the climax of darkly alluding to the origin of 
the brook, through the rain-cloud, in the distant 
ocean, to which it hastes to return, vnth a comparison 
of this to the action of the poet's pen, which, in all 
its copious eflftisions, seeks but to render tribute to 
the great hidden Soiu'ce of all entity, form the very 
striking motives of this beautiful poem. In the 
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passage rendered : " Bursting all barriers/' there is, 
in the original, a clever play on the word bag, which 
in Turkish, means a bond, band, tie, tether, chain, 
fetter, but in Persian a garden, park, woodland. 
The river bursts from the wooded hills, the poet's 
tears, like a chained madman in confinement, burst 
their bonds, and both escape on their wilful course. 

IX. — Eulogy of the Pen ; by 'Izzet MoUa. 

i^\j ^ 2^jljja\ kj^} j^ i^\^ ^-^j!^^ ^y J ^,^ A* 

Jill j ><UU^ >ifJjj\^ ^ Lft^*^^ yJuuul ^ 

C-^U^ S-^^J*^ (i>^J^ if Jo j\Xe Ci^Uft- C-^i jJ ^\iJO if JuUU^ j^ 

y y y y y y 

^*^y y y y ^^ y y y y y 

• y y y » y y y y ^ y 

O y »» G y Oyy O O y Oy C «» o y y y O*^ o •» »» 

(^U>y J^^ J^ jSb j^^ J^^ J^ f,J) u^j jj^j\ 

y y y -^ y J, y -<' 

L> y y -^ O y y yOy ^Oy«» Oy t *'^^ 

' y y y y y ly ^ y y 

O y O C y y * yyCy Oy y yO «» 

jlidUl jJoJ ^T ^\j-« jV.^ ^ i*-'^ (*^^ J*^ ^^ 

C y y y y O yy «" *» O y «• «^0 'j»yo yOy O »» 

y y O y y Oy O O O^ y y y y Oyyo y O y ^ o y y 

y y y \ y y 

yyOy yyOy yO^ C yy C y '' y O^ ^ y O^ ^"O^ 

o y y o y 0^_, OyO y OyOy Oy Oy^ O y o y O y y 
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rUJJUUlJf jljk£^\ J^.^ Jy^ <UijJ\j Li^j L>.U (^bj 

y y y y y ^ y -^ 

2(lS -rli5^^ <ii^^ ^i)^ J^J^ *V^ J^Xo jLsa^^Uuu.^- jjy 

L5^^ ^^fJjji! a;.5^i-p jj!l ^^j ^1^ ^}sf\ ^U^^ j\ 

^^lJa;«.3£^ jj!jl ^Jji ii^'l^ L^ c^t ii\iji <LoJli ^JuuU^J 

Kj y y i^y •>» y t^ C. ^ O^OO Ox- C«» y'O^^O 

-^ y^y y y y y -Z" y 

O C^ y" O «» 'G/' G "»^ G^- GGy'^G»» G^ G'^^'C'x' 



yy'^^ y 

O O y y "» Gx »»G.*'G.*' G i^ y ^ y •G »» G >* x* G GG^ ^ 

y* y y y y 

By seraph " Pen " at Nature's birth, 

On " Tablet " of God's providence 

All inefifaceably inscribed, 

The fiat of Omnipotence 

Was : " Be ! " Hence rose this wond'rous chain. 

God, in His sacred scripture, swears, — 
Nor vainly swears, — thus : " By the Pen I " 
That Pen the centre w£is, we see, 
Of being. Otherwise our ken 
Had not existed. All were vain. 

God then proceeds to swear once more : 

" By what they write ! " The reed pens now 
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Are made the *' Darkness/' whence comes forth 
The " Stream of life," whose waters flow 
From inkhom fount, drawn by man's brain. 

The fluid of that saci*ed source. 
Transformed by genius into fire 
Of spirit-stirring words, the fruits 
Of lofty thoughts, man's noblest hire. 
Wells up and overflows amain. 

Not ev'ry Alexander may 
Achieve a taste of that blest spring ; 
Th' elect alone, the favour'd few. 
Its waters to their lips may bring, 
To send it forth a hving train. 

Though swart its hue, the dark reed pen 
Diflfuses Hght, — a glorious sun ; 
No climes but what its fruits enjoy. 
No land but where its workings run. 
Maturing still sweet wisdom's grain. 

No time but where the pen records 
Th' events or tales that mark its course, 
The sov'reign's triumphs, battles, feasts. 
It speaks all tongues with equal force ; 
No " Truchman's " aid need it retain. 

It travels far, is prized by all, — 
This son of Persia's torrid shore, 
The judge it is whose firm decrees 
Eespected stand for evermore ; — 
Its mandates legists must maintain. 

The pen's a patron, in the sense 
That from it flows or " Yea " or " Nay." 
Dumb it remains with worthless wights : 
Grows eloquent, wit's flashes play, 
When talent prompts the fervid strain. 
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With awkward scribblers, one and all, . 
It splutters, blurts, befouls the page ; . 
Like well-train'd courser, on it speeds. 
When guided by a master sage. 
Who knows to check or slack the rein. 

Capricious, true, its moods are found, — 
Now garrulous, now taciturn ; — 
At times dilates on tresses dark, 
As wishing ev'ry curl to learn ; 
At times one hair wiU give it pain. 

None dare dispute the pen's great pow*r ; 
The author notes, obeys its rules. 
Contemporary with each age. 
It settles all disputes of schools ; 
None, of its judgments, e'er complain. 

Tongue cannot tell its magic force ; 
Its powers no mind can weU conceive. 
The pen's throughout the world renown'd ; 
AU men, with thanks, its gifts receive ; 
And all its debtors must rem'ain. 

Its stream sometimes will fail at need ; 
The pen wiU flag through lack of food ; 
Nor can its strength recruited be, 
Save by renewal of ink's flood. 
Then it resumes its work again. 

Taking no thought about itseK, 
The parent stork to caUow brood 
Its blood gives up. Just so the pen 
To paper yields its store of food, 
A tribe of oflTspring to sustain. 

Nay, more ; — if but a trace be left 
Gf moisture, this the scribe wiU sue ; 
His greedy lip claims as a fee. 
What justly is the wiper's due. 
So, authors, fares your scanty gain. 
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God bless the poet who has said, 
To paint this subject with due care : 
" The public voice a proverb has : 
" * The more man shows of talent rare, 
" ' Less daily bread may he obtain/ " 

The composition of this poem appears to have 
been called for by the author's admiration of a 
panegyric he had just before indited in praifie of 
Sultan Mahmud, through which he had hoped to 
obtain his recall from banishment, but in which hope 
he was as yet for some months doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The " Eulogy of the Pen " exhibits a great 
exuberance of imagination ; but its subject was only 
half worked out, as our next specimen, the " Answer 
of the Pen," will show. 

The reUgious myth, with allusion to which the 
poem commences, of the " Pen," the " Tablet," and 
the " Fiat," is based, partly on the text, eight times 
repeated in the Qur'-an (ch. ii, v. 3 ; iii, 42, 52 ; 
vi, 72 ; xvi, 42 ; xix, 36 ; xxxvi, 82 ; and xl, 
70), of; "Be; and it is": — a parallel to the 
biblical text : He spake ; and it was done " (Ps. 
xxxiii, 9) ; where " done " is printed in italics, sa 
not being in the original Hebrew ; partly on the 
first verse of the sixty-eighth chapter of that volume : 
" By the Pen I And, by what they write I " and 
partly, again, on sundry other texts dispersed over 
the book. The myth is as foUows : God, in all 
eternity, contemplated the perfection of a saint, 
entertained a divine love for the conception, resolved 
upon realizing it, and issued His fiat : " Be." 
Hereupon, the potential essence of the prophet, 

Muhammad, the " Beloved of God " (alj\ ulool) 
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before all worlds, the seraphic **Pen/' and the 
*' Hidden Tablet," starting into an eternal existence, 
the Pen inscribed the fiat on the Tablet, and thus 
became the means of all created existences, — '^this 
wond'rous chain " of spiritual and material beings, — 
that were called from non-entity in order to the pro- 
duction and glorificatioii of that saintly conception. 
By that Pen does God swear in the passage men- 
tioned. The actors indicated in the second clause of 
the oath : " By what they write I " is by some ex- 
plained as the transcribers of the Qur'an, by others as 
the ** Recording Angels," who note down men's 
thoughts, words, and deeds, for use at the final 
judgment. 

Of the " Stream of Life " and the '' Darkness " 
I have spoken before, in No. 4. But' here, in con- 
nection with the " pen," ink is made a ** stream of 
life," the inkhom its " fount," the pen its channel, 
and writings its branches, carrying intellectual life 
everywhere. The mention of Alexander is also 
explained in No. 4. 

" Truchman" was, in bygone days, the accepted 
form of the title now written drogman or dragoman. 
All three are corruptions of the word terjumdn, 
j^, which the Eg5?,tians pronounce with W g : 
targumdn, and which signifies an interpreter. 
This word terjumdn is Arabic, but derived from the 
Syriac or Hebrew. It is used in all Muslim lan- 
guages. The drogmans in Turkey and elsewhere, 
other than those of some of the embassies, are 
usually a very ignorant race, -who jabber a kind of 
broken lingo that is taken for fluent speaking by 
the uninitiated. Of the first rudiments of reading 
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aad writing tiie various Muslim tongues they are 
entirely innocent, even when bom in the country. 

The reed pens used all over the world of Islam 
for writing, are brought from Persia and carried 
everywhere by itinerant merchants of that country. 
The " hair " in a pen's nib is a weU-known source 
of annoyance to writers. It makes a pen " sick." 

The ink used in the East is very different from 
what we are acquainted with. It is more of the 
nature of ** Indian ink/' and is a compound of lamp- 
black, gum, and water. The inkstand is provided 
with a certaiQ quantity of the rougher fibres of silk 
found on the exterior of cocoons. This absorbs the 
ink, prevents its too rapid evaporation, and makes 
it somewhat portable iq special inkstands. The silk 
fiirther forms a soft cushion, on which the trans- 
versely tnmcated nib of the reed pen impinges in 
dipping for ink, and ib so shielded from becoming 
bruised against the silver, brass, china, or earthen- 
ware bottom of the inkstand. The ink will, how- 
ever, from time to time, become too thick. It then 
requires the addition of a few drops of water to 
restore its requisite degree of fluidity. The very 
common trick of " sucking " a pen is cleverly turned 
to account ; as also the mere vehicular fimction of 
the pen itself. With the sly poke at patrons and 
publishers, not to forget their satellites, many an 
author will be found to sympathize all over the 
world. 

X. — The Pen's answer to the Poet. 
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Your praises, poet, touch my heart : 
They're proofs of kindest favour felt ; 
Could envious railers silenced be. 
By disappointment on them dealt, 
Twould be a happy end attained. 

• 

What virtue is there in me foimd, — 
A stick, a straw, of no accoimt ? 
With humble broom I might be rank'd ; 
But men of talent made me mount, 
And gave a worth, not else retained. 

I never should have found my tongue. 

Had I been left in native pool ; 

Could I have learnt each word, each term, 

• 

That noble science makes her tool. 
Had I a rustic still remained ? 

What thing am I to have a pow'r ? 
My strength is in the guiding hand 
Of genius. Ye, men, lend us fame. 
The only true lords of the land 
Are they who have the right maintain'd. 

How many of my fellow reeds 
Are to the weaver's web confin'd ! 
Whilst thou, my poet, teaching me, — 
By God to thy fair charge consigned, — 
Far nobler duties hast explained. 
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l^ou'st set me free from abject use ; 
Thus bow I down on wisdom^s floor, 
Bathing my head in hallowed rill, 
That sanctifies me to adore 
The PoVr before whom all must bend. 

Prostrate, with forehead in the dust, — 
As on pray'r-mat, on paper prone, — 
My soul pours forth in words of fire ; — 
I beg for humble needs alone, 
Or glory give where justly claimed. 

Did not the scribe me first baptize 

In font of learning, had I zest 

To oft repeat the " Word of God ", 

Or formulate the soul's behest 

In prayers, from Saints of old retained ? 

By yielding service to the wise, 
IVe 'scap'd the doom of roasting-spit, 
Or fuel for consuming fire, 
That men with me had gladly lit, 
My flaming soul hadst thou not train'd. 

The fen's dank soil prov'd not a charm 

To save me from my parch'd estate ; 

StiU young and green, in jungle bed, 

Scorch'd, burnt each summer, — such my fate, — 

My thirst no water-drop restrained. 

What wonder, then, that now I serve. 

With willing steadfastness, the hand 

Of ev'ry son of genius, kind. 

Who ministers to my demand 

Deep nectar-draughts, in ink contained ? 

Had they not seen my latent gifts. 
And put me to a higher use, 
I'd been, perchance, a walkingstick. 
Child's hobby-horse, some fool's abuse, 
Or urg'd some slave, to toil constrain'd. 

E 
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My fellows, here and there, are flutes, 
In dervish Jiands, at sacred dance ; 
Whose hopes or fears, loves, joys or cares, 
Are whisper'd, in ecstatic trance, 
To loyal breasts that ne'er have feign'd. 

The vulgar see in us but reeds ; 
Those mystics make us confidants ; 
Pouring their secrets in our ears. 
Confiding all their inmost wants ; — 
A double solace thus is gain'd. 

Through them we join in holy choir. 
We're sanctified in their bless'd throng. 
Those warbling notes thus raise our kind ; — 
Cherish'd we are like birds of song. 
Who, else, as outcasts were disdain'd. 

Though but mere waifs, our little ones 

Are fondly tended, put to bed, 

A home provided by their friends. 

At fitting season duly fed, 

Cleans'd, trimm'd and fashion'd ; so ordain'd. 

Their house, cup, cradle, all in one. 
The inkhom is, — our source of fame. 
Poor weeds we are, all valueless ; 
PoVr we have none, except in name ; 
Through man we rule, by him sustained. 

To " envious railers " among his rivals did the 
poet attribute his exUe, more than to any poUtical 
enemies. By the e.ertio,» of Utera^ ih^nda was 
he ultimately recalled. 

A chara^jteristic instance of the ingenuity mth 
which homonyms can be used in Turkish, occtits at 
the beginning of the fifth couplet of the original of 
this poem, and is repeated at the beginning of the 
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last couplet in a modified form. The figure of 
homonymy — the pu% — of which AdSteon said : " it 
can be no more engraven than it can be translated," 
may consist, in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, of one 
or more wards, taken agaia as one or more words, 
similarly or differently subdivided, but having a 
different meaning. It is of various degrees, from 
perfect identity of spelling, pronunciation, and sub- 
division, to mere etymological suggestion, and affords 
a rich field for the secondary embellishment of 
primarily beautiftd poetry. For, though it is looked 
upon, in the East also, as " a low kind of wit " in 
itself, it is deservedly considered a legitimate adorn- 
ment of such language as is essentially all ornamen- 
tation. Turkish is richer in this faculty than Arabic 
or Persian ; if not, as Mir 'Alishir asserted, in its 
own native vocabulary, it is so in its hterary full- 
ness; since it may employ a word in its Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish meaning, provided that the 
sentence in which it is found suits those various 
senses. Turkish grammar, even, apphed to words 
of either of those languages, may convert them into 
homonyms with a new signification. The old and 
vulgar Latin-English pun of " Quid rides " may help 
to explain. The original Turkish in the fifth couplet, 
rendered in the opening line of my fourth stanza by 
" What thing am I ? " is ne-yim ; where nd means 
" what J' im means " / am" and, by reason of the 
interrogative, " am I '' ; while the y is intercalated 
grammatically, exactly as the t in the French a-t-il^ 
and for the same reason, — to separate two vowels 
that would otherwise, by phrasal construction, be 
brought accidentally together. But, on the other 

E 2 
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hand, the Persian word ney, much used in Turkish, 
means a reed, and also a flute ; the letter y being 
already an integral part of its orthography, and of 
itself a consonant. On adding to this the Turkish 
verb im, as before, we have ney-im instead of ne- 
yim ; the meaning now being / am a reed. Either 
of the two senses — Whai, am /, and / a/m a reed, is 
apphcable to the remainder of the phrase. Had I 
adopted the second, the line would have had to be 
rendered : " / am a reed, and God f offend that I 
should be so presimiptuous as to claim a possession 
of power.'* 

"Weavers" use '* reeds" as bobbins in their 
shuttles. The poet here made his weavers women, 
or perhaps he intended rather the spinsters than the 
weavers ; for neither word is explicitly given ; on 
the contrary, he greatly heightens the beauty of the 
line by making those bobbin-reeds " captives in the 
threads of the tyranny of women," — hapless lovers, 
hopeless slaves, victims of unrequited love. 

As the Muslim must perform an " ablution " before 
di^e service (which with him is not ''prayer;' but 
'Upraise"), and before touching or reciting the 
" Word of God," i.e., the Qur'an, so also must the 
" pen " be metaphorically " baptized " in ink, ere it 
can perform its office, which is ofben that of " repeat- 
ing" the " Word," by transcribing it. With Mus- 
lims, manuscript is greatly preferred to printing for 
all books of a religious nature ; though even the 
Qur'an itself is now printed and used by them. 

" Flutes, in dervish hands " is an allusion to the 
religious ceremonies of the " dancing dervishes," so 
well-known to travellers who have paid a visit to 
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their establishment near the European suburb of 
Constantinople. Their "waltz" is performed to 
the accompaniment of reed " flutes," to which they 
are devotedly and sentimentally attached. They 
are of the " order " foimded at Qonya by the great 
mystical poet Jelalu-'d-Din, already mentioned. 

XI.— The Mufti of Ergena^? ; by Izzet MoUa. 
(A specimen of light banter.) 

o 
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" Ergena (Erkeneh on the maps) is the town, about twenty miles 
south of Adrianople, on the large Thracian stream that joins the Marizza 
from the east, and is there crossed by a very long bridge, Jisri- 
Ergena (Bridge of Ergena) otherwise Uzun-Kyupri (Long Bridge). 
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Mufti of Ergena ; — I'd heard his fame : 

" In age, to look smart bachelor, his game ; 

His chin and cheeks had ne'er been grac'd with beard ; 

* Youthful for ever, then' — ^his motto heard ; 

Fierce janissaiy like, his turban shawl, 

Extinguisher to hide his science all." 

Casting in mind this youthful, beardless face. 
Desire to see him in my heart took place. 
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Trusting a ready Mercury to meet, 
This tetrastich I wrote the sage to greet : 

• 

" Dear Mufti, whiskerless, but leam'd in law ; 
Of luckless 'Izzet know, with ne'er a flaw. 
That he has pin'd for thee, sad, eve and morn. 
These months, since Keshan is his jail, forlorn." 

A Mend just then on journeying intent. 
Served as my messenger; my missive. went. 
My pen, like drinking-fount with waters sweet. 
Was welcom'd in its invitation meet. 

In Sha'ban's month my billet was sent forth ; 

In Eamazan he reached me from the north. 

Great my surprise I A marvel of the age ! 

His ev'ry turban-fold of hearts a cage ! 

As bashful youth he took a seat down low ; 

Moustache and eyebrows, each like archer's bow. 

Girded on waist his sword, — our foes' afiright, — 

Made me conceive 'twas Bustem come to light. 

His silver-moimted Amaut pistols gleam'd. 

And Moscow's awe-struck hosts to menace seem'd. 

His speech gave evidence of talent keen ; 

Belied, however, by his fatuous mien. 

In troth, weU versed he was in eVry " art " ; — 

No " crib" of learning, nor from fashion's mart. 

A Dervish-Chief, — ^BuS'f s order 'tis 

Whose precepts, rites, to teach, to act, were his. 

His second nature, equity and law ; 

Of outward show the world him careless saw. 

Two days, or three, he lodg'd with me, a guest ; 

Departing then, at home he sought his rest. 

Ne'er had I met before such garb, such feature ;— 

A genuine laughing-stock of human nature. 

The stars had never twinkl'd on his peer ; — 

To see him and not smile ? — 0, never fear ! 

Should any son of learning, man of taste. 
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Hear this, though unconcem'd in land of Thrace, 
Of Beys and Pashas let him make but light. 
And straightway visit this most wond'rous wight. 

A " Mufti " is an equivalent to our " Queen's 
Counsel." One is appointed in every district in 
Turkey by the Government. It is his duty to fiir- 
nish all applicants, on payment of the fees, with a 
written « legal opinion " on any case submitted to 
him in general terms. He is not a judge of facts. 
The judge's office is filled by the Qadhi (Cadi), who 
applies the law, as furnished by the Mufti, to any 
particular case investigated judicially by himself. 
It is unusual for the members of the body of the 
'Ulema, — the Learned {sciL^ in the Law), who are 
lawyers (not priests — ^for there are no priests in 
Islam, where everyone is a priest unto himself), to 
wear " shawl " turbans. They generally wind white 
muslin sashes roimd their caps, exchanged for green 
if they are descended from Muhammad through his 
daughter Fatima, and sometimes for black, if they 
belong to certain dervish orders. 

Sha'ban is the eighth, Ramazan the ninth lunar 
month of the canonical year of Islam. During the 
latter, a strict fast is observed every day from the 
beginning of the "True Dawn" until sunset. To 
partake of food, to drink one drop of water, to 
smoke, take snuff, or even smell at a flower, within 
the prescribed hours, is sinful, save in cases of travel 
or sickness. The "False Dawn," which becomes 
visible before the "True Dawn," is the Zodiacal 
Light, and must not be heeded for worship-time or 
fasting. 

In all coimtries of the East, courtesy and etiquette 
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compel the strictest attention to the place one occu- 
pies in sitting down in an assembly. The seat of 
honour is generally one of the two comers, some- 
times the middle, of that end of the room, most 
remote' from the entrance door. This custom is 
alluded to in Luke xiv, 10 : " Friend, go up higher : 
then shalt thou have worship in the presence of 
them that sit at meat with thee.'' The etiquette is 
not observed " at meat " alone, but on all occasions ; 
when even two persons sit down together in a room. 
" Rustem " is the Hercules or Roland of Persian 
mythology. Like '* Jack the Giant-killer," he per- 
formed wonderful feats in the good old days of 
Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, as is detailed in the 
*'Book of Kings" by Firdawsi. Amaut means 
Albanian; and Albajiian fire-arms are, as a rule, 
beautifully inlaid or overlaid with gold or silver 
work. The Rufe'i dervishes are those so irreverently 
mentioned by English travellers as the "Howling 
Dervishes," from their rite of sitting in circles to 

ejaculate the name of Jehovah, Allah Hu, yi> <d!l ^ a 

great number of times ; for which see Lane's 
" Modem Egyptians. "^"^ 

This is my last selection from the poetry of the 
Vice-Chancellor on the present occasion. I proceed, 
therefore, to the impromptu of his son, Fu'ad Pasha, 
addressed to Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales. 

XII. — Impromptu ; by Fu'ad Pasha. 

(Written in the album of H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales.) 

" Fifth Edition, Murray, London, 1860, p. 456. 
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Thy countenance a radiant mirror is, wherein 
The fairest beauties of the mind resplendent glo^. 
Could artist's pencil truly paint thy crowning worth, 
No other semblance would the charming picture show. 

Coniment is needless, as to the sense. But an 
agreeable play is made upon the word which I have 
rendered by " countenance " and '* semblance," liter- 
ally meaning form, A lady's form or figure, and a 
lawyer's form for a will, &c., might be made into a 
similar pun by a competent artist. 

XIII. — ^To a Lady, with the writer's photograph. 

o 

^J;*\3/ ^|;-J ij'jiy^ ^"^^ u>s^^ 

' X ^X XX^X XX ''x 

With mortal pang I tore myseK that mom firom thee. 
Corporeally ; — ^my willing heart remain'd behind. 
This effigy, inanimate, memento-wise. 
Accept thou now ; — ^me shall it serve to keep in mind. 

This, and the following piece, No. 14, the last of 
my present coUection, were lately given me by a 
friend, their respective authors being iniknown to 
him. In the second hemistich above, an ingenious 
little verbal artifice is carried through, that is quite 
lost in my paraphrase. By the pecuKar airangement 
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selected for the origmal words that signify re- 
spectively, ^^ effigy y^ ^^body" and '^inanimate" the 
poet has managed, not really saying so, to make it 
appear that his body had become lifeless, the ** in- 
animate" thing being, of course, the photograph. 
The suggestion so cleverly made is, " Away from 
thee I am dead ; therefore I now send an effigy of 
my lifeless corpse." 

XIV. — Epitaph on an Officer killed in battle. 

^\j ^luj ^J!;»JC i^ojb .d^lS 

^0,P-, *^"UjJ *Jj/fn^ *;\i 
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My proud name IVe recorded in blood 

Upon History's scroll of the brave ; 

In the cause of my country my life, 

As a martyr I gloriously gave. 

Though my corse, deck'd with wounds as its flowers, 

Lies now mouldering 'neath the green sward, 

All my comrades' firm hearts are consol'd, — 

For they know IVe gain'd HeaVn as reward. 

Having thus concluded my self-imposed task of 
combating the notion that the Turks " have never 
had poets," I have only to beg permission to call the 
attention of my readers to the fact that a para- 
phrase is not a translation. In the foregoing pieces 
I have given the spirit rather than the letter of the 
originals, whenever the matter, or the metre, or the 
rhyme, appeared to me so to require. In thus acting, 
my trust is that I have not irretrievably damaged, 
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to English minds, the beautifiil productions of 
Eastern genius which I have endeavoured to make 
intelligible to my countiymen. 



P.S. -Since penning the foregoing remarks, aa 
instance has occurred which- seems to demonstrate 
the conmion good sense of, I hope, the generaUty of 
Englishmen, in presupposing the existence of Turkish 
poetry. It has taken, however, the rather hazardous 
form of farther preopining that a foreigner can put 
an English epigram into a presentable form of 
Turkish verse. At our pubhc schools it is custom- 
ary, as is well known, to exercise boys in making 
Latin and Greek verses. Could the old Romans 
and Athenians look over these productions, smiles 
would probably be observable on their features. 
This practice, however, presiunably led my corres- 
pondent to propose the task to me. It gratified me 
more than the total denial of the " learned and 
talented Lord " had siuprised me. I did my best, 
therefore, to meet the wish ; and thence has resulted 
the following, my first, as it probably will be my 
last, attempt at Turkish versification. I will not 
guarantee the correctness of the metre, but the 
sense I will answer for. Poets will, peradventure, 
overlook my shortcoming out of regard for my 
motive. 
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On the Accession of Pope Leo XIII. 
(An Epigram after S. Malachi.) 

Through the Cross on Cross of Pius, 
As through Mary's Dolours Seven, 
Lo! from Death what Life emerges, 
Joy from Anguish, Light from Heaven. 
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J. W. EEDHOUSE. 
London, December, 1878. 
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ON "THE MOST COMELY NAMES," ^jl^iS:^, 
i.e. The Lavdatory Epithets^ or The Titles of Praise, 
bestowed on God in the Qur'dn or by Muslim Writers. 
ByJ. W. Ebdhoubb, M.E.A.S., Hon. Mem. E.S.L., etc. 



All students of the facts and doctrines of Isl&m, that uncom- 
promising and purely monotheistic faith promulgated by 
Muhammad to the pagan Arabians, his kinsmen or country- 
men, as also to the Arabic-speaking Jews and Christians who 
dwelt in and about Madlna, or the three Arabias, thirteen 
hundred years ago, will have met with some mention of what 
European writers generally know as " The ninety-nine names 
of God^^ but which are denominated in chap. vii. v. 179, as 
also in chap. xx. v. 7, of the Qur'an itself, " The Most Comply 

Nam£s'^ ^^Jx^^^^ ^\AJi\ . In the first of these passages it is 
said : l^ yjvj ^j»^ ' ^lL»Vl ^JJ j and unto God belong the 
most comely names ; call ye, then, upon Him by them ; and in 

the second: Jl^ ^XiSt iJ ;^ 5| di j S ^T God is He, 
save whom there is no God; unto Him belong the most comely 
names. 

The European expression, " the ninety-nine names of God," 
is not, as we see, in accordance with the Qur'anic designation, 
" the most comely names," which specifies no definite number 
whatever. Lane, however, informs us in his Lexicon, wee 

^ -^ o ? 

jj-wu^\, rad. ^;*M^, that the commentary on the Qur'an 

1 
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Jalal, adds to its mention of this expression: 'Uhe most 
comely names," the remark : " which are ninety and nine in 
number." The specific number '^ ninety-nine " is not, then, 
of European invention in this matter. 

Meninski, again, wee lL»l, has : ''^OJl 3(UL\ the names of 

Qody otherwise c^U^T '^C^J\ the names of the qualities^ said 
to be ninety-nine in number, etc., are the divine attributes, 
repeated by pious Muslims as they tell their beads. Hottinger, 
in his Bistoria Orientalis, gives the list of them in alpha- 
betical order." This last statement as to an '* alphabetical 

order" does not appear, however, to be correct; for jjV\ is 
said by Meninski to be Hottinger's 82nd attribute, and 
i^jCj] to be the 94th, li-»lirf being the 23rd. I do not see 
any alphabetical order in these words and numbers, even in 
respect of the roots ; and so of the rest. 

At p. 203 of Vol. VI. New Series, of the Society's Journal, 
begins a chapter in the article, by Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
on the " Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan." This chapter is in 
Spanish verses of four lines each; and every verse is sur- 

mounted by an invocation in Arabic, <uj1 b God/ c-^ u 
Lord! etc., to the number of ninety-nine, as may be counted. 

At p. 129 of the part of our Journal which has recently 
been distributed, being Part I. Vol. XI. New Series, begins 
an article by E. T. Rogers, Esq., M.R.A.S. : "On Arabic 
Amulets and Mottoes." On the next page— p. 123— and 
third paragraph, Mr. Rogers says: "I find in the square 
compartments the hundred * attributes of God." Here is a 
slight departure from the stereotyped expression "ninety- 
nine names." 

Through the kindness of the late Colonel Guthrie, I was 
some years ago enabled to take a copy of a list of " the 

^ The list has only mnety-mne names or tiUes when correctly counted. — 
J. W. R. 
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ninety-nine names of God " ifrom a work by Herklot.* I 
also copied a very considerable number of such " names," 
not found in Herklot's list, from an old Latin work by Peter 
Kirsten Vratislas, printed a.d. 1609, and belonging likewise 
to Colonel Guthrie. 

These, and Hottinger's, ex Meninski, I have since compared 
with the lists given by Mohamed Eabadan and Mr. Eogers. 
The result was that, instead of ninety-nine, I found upwards 
of two hundred and fifty such names ; some, it is true, beiug 
compounds. By subsequent search in the Qur'an itself, the 
number has been increased to over five hundred, with great 
capability of almost indefinite extension, even to a thousand.' 

Most of these words, which are, in fact, epithets or titles 
of the Deity, were originally culled from the Qur an. They 
are there found in esse, or in posse* But a few are of later 
introduction, speculative and philosophical, or mystical, 
Mohamed Eabadan's words, being all preceded by the inter- 
jection Ij, are grammatically incapable of taking the definite 

article J \ before them, with the exception of aJjT, generally 
treated, in such case, as a simple word, to the exclusion of all 
consideration for its initial article. On the contrary, Mr. 
Eogers's list gives all the words with the definite article 
before them. 

Both systems are correct ; that of the Spanish Moor abso- 
lutely so ; that of Mr. Eogers, or rather of the amulet from 

^ The correctness of each " name " is attested hy the total of the numerical 
values of its component letters. 

* In a work printed in 1842-7 for the Society for the Publication of Oriental 
Texts— viz., the Biographical Dictionary by Ai-Nawawi, in p. 28, 1. 18, 1 find 

it mentioned asfoUows: J^(^\ Jj^ J J^ dSl i-rf>^ u^ J^ 

Some of the 8uft sect have asserted : '* Unto Grod, may He be glorified and 
magnified, (belong) a thousand names." One line further on there occurs: 

Ui -Jl». JjiJl \J^ ji- 9 U: iOJ 3^U-» Uli -»w< <w to the ftatms 

of Ood^ may He he ghrxJUd and magnified, well, this number is insignifieant in 
respect of them. Of course, the Dirine Tities are, in reality, co-extensive with 
language. But it is to be feared that *' the ninety -nine names of God " will long 
remain in the public mind as a relic of past belief. 
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which he has copied them, admissibly so. Some of them 
occur in the Qur'&n with the definite article ; some are there 
used indefinitely ; others are made definite by a definite com- 
plement; some remain indefinite with indefinite complements; 
and some are found definite in one passage, indefinite in 
another. When made definite, as in the amulet, the words 
assume a special sense, attributing to God, par excellence^ the 
quality of which they are themselves, for the most part, the 
adjectives, epithets, or titles. It is hardly correct for us to 
call them the *' names" of God, though a few are, in effect, 
nouns substantive. But even these, as all the rest, may be 
considered nouns adjective ; even those which, like jAj J , 
consist of several words forming a phrase ; as may be seen by 
a study of the list. 

On referring to the Qur'fin for the words and phrases so 
given, I have ascertained that some are found in the lists 
which do not occur in that volume, even inferentially ; and I 
have also collected many, mentioned there, which are not 
included in any one of the lists. Ninety-nine out of two 
hundred and fifty, or more than five hundred, necessarily 
implies a selection. I have no doubt that my list, as given 
below, in alphabetical order, has omitted some — nay, many — 
of the Divine Titles (as I prefer to style them), that a more 
thorough search would find or infer in the Scripture of Islam. 

However that may be, one thing becomes abundantly clear 
through this collation of the various lists with one another, 
and with the sacred book ; namely : It is quite erroneous to 
use the phrase " The ninety-nine names of God" Each list 
of ninety-nine of them is a selection, varying according to 
the religious fancy or preference of some eminent man, who 
perhaps took those which occur most frequently, or in 
passages more generally read, or more usually recited in the 
celebration of the prescribed duty of divine worship, or in the 
mysticaV rites of the numerous orders of Dervishes. Such 
list should, therefore, be entitled, as the Muslims sometimes. 
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if not always, do style it : A Chaplet of {ninety-nine) Divine 
litles, -^4-*A*J , or, more fully : j^^^Xu^s? ' aU«»2) 1 ^ f^rt*^* 

The reason for the selection of the number ninety-nine^ in 
relation to these Divine Titles, is that the chaplet or rosary 
used by Muslims in their daily devotions, contains ninety- 
nine beads, divided into three sections of thirty-three each. 
The greater chaplets of the Dervish orders contain nine 
hundred and ninety-nine. Possibly, nine hundred and ninety 
is the true number— ten times that of the ordinary chaplet. 
They are spoken of as containing ^ thousand ; even, a 
thousand and one. 

Wty these numbers, ninety-nine and thirty-three, were 
originally chosen, I cannot say.^ But, after the completion 
of a performance of the prescribed, obligatory divine worship, 
a kind of voluntary doxology is recited, in three parts. In 
the first of these, the ejaculation : / recite the doxology of 

Gody dsM\ ^LsL», is repeated thirty-three times; then the 

ejaculation: Glory belongethtcnto God, ^ Xii'; and finally, 

that of: OodisMost Great yjZ\ <U!1 . These ejaculations should 
not, strictly, be counted at all ; but they may, permissively, 
be told on the fingers ; and the beads are more convenient, as 
insuring accuracy. Thus it is that the chaplet, the rosary, is 
made up of ninety-nine beads, in their three equal divisions. 

But the three ejaculations, though together recited ninety- 
nine times, do not form ninety-nine " names of God^ They 
do not, by their very nature, enter into any list of ninety- 
nine, or other number, of such names or Divine Titles. 

However, the chaplet of beads, the rosary, having been 
introduced to use at the celebration of the divine service of 
Islam, it is not to be wondered at that religious fervour, 
stimulated in many ways, in endless climes, among various 

^ The thirty-three perhaps originated in counting three each on the joints of 
the ten fingers, and one triplet added^ to make sure. The ninety-nine is simply a 
multiple of this basis. 
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nations^ by the stirring events of its pristine days, should 
have adapted it to new forms of pious use. Especially, since 
it was a frequent practice with the very earliest Muslims, as 
among the hermits and monks of the various Christian sects 
then abounding in Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia, to indulge in 
protracted services of voluntary, supererogatory praise, both 
in private and in public worship. Prayer to God on common 
occasions, by individuals, was from the first discountenanced 
or forbidden by Muhammad, under the very rational pleas 
that God best knows what is good for His creatures, and that 
man's first duty is to know and confess his " One Lord God,^ 

*x>.VjJT s-jPt <OQT, bowing in cheerful, loving, grateful sub- 
mission to the just, merciful, and benevolent decrees of His 
divine will. It is, therefore, quite erroneous to style the 
divine worship of Islam ihB performance of prayers. Prayers 
it is not. It is praise, worship, service alone, in the pre- 
scribed, incumbent divine ritual of Islam. 

It is, furthermore, eminently erroneous and unjust, as 
well as equally inconsequent and inconsistent, for professing 
Christians, writers and speakers, to cast upon Muslims, their 
scriptures, and their prophet, the unfounded accusation of 
fatalism. That is a pagan idea, with which Islam has no 
more in common than Christianity has. What Muhammad 
taught, what the Qur'an so eloquently and so persistently 
sets forth, and what real faithful Muslims believe, conformably 
with what is contained in the Gospels and accepted by devout 
Christians, is, that God's Providence pre-ordains, as His 
Omniscience foreknows, all events, and overrules the designs 
of men, to the sure fulfilment of His all-wise purposes. There 
is, in fact, no difference whatever in the fundamental ethics of 
Christianity and Islam, however irreconcileably divergent 
they may be on a few, very few, but very important, vital 
points of detail, dogmatic belief, and religious polity. Mu- 
hammad did not profess to preach a new religion, but to 
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restore the one and only possible old faith in God and a future 
state to its original simplicity and purity^ as delivered to the 
patriarchs and prophets in succession, of whom he himself 
was to be the last. 

The early Muslims, in Muhammad's own time, of their 
own accord, were used to assemble in the first mosque at 
Madlna,— it was then a mere ar/opd^ a place of assembly, for 
public deliberation, as well as for worship,— And there to con- 
tinue in the assiduous performance, not only of the stated 
services, but also of voluntary worship. When the sacred 
month of fasting by day, RamaDHan (KamazSn), came round, 
these assemblies became more protracted, and the special long 
night-service, termed TarawlA, was by them invented. Mu- 
hammad, hearing of this novelty, went on three successive 
nights to these meetings, or remained after the prescribed 
night-service. After that, he refrained from attending them ; 
fearing, as he is reported to have said : " lest the perform- 
ance thereof be revealed in scripture as incumbent on you." 
He could not, however, object to them ; for the Qur'an, xxxii. 
41, gives the injunction on which they are based : 

ye who ham helieoed, commemorate ye God with an 
abundant mention^ and doxologize ye Him morning and 
evening. 

The custom has continued as the universal practice of the 
Muslim world, orthodox, heretical, or schismatic, to this day. 
The TarawU (TeraviA), the long, supererogatory night- 
services of RamaDHan, are known to all acquainted with the 
usual life of Islam in all parts of the world. 

The word Tarawi>%, fCj\J > is a plural noun, of which the 

singular is TarwiAa, ter^y . This means : an act of taking 

breath and rest. The application of the plural word as the 
name of these special long night-services of RamaDHan, 
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arose from the circumstance that rest and breathing-time 
were taken at stated intervals during the celebration. 

The whole service of the TarawlA copsists of twenty Bak'a, 
1*^ , performed in five acts or parts of four Eak'a each, with 
an interval, for rest and breathing, between each two acts, of 
as long a duration as the performance of the '' act " itself 
requires. 

A Bak*a may be considered as a single scene, in the 
theatrical sense of this last word. Bak'a means, lexically : 
a single act of bowing one^s self down, — of bending the head, 
neck, back, and hip-joints, until the back acquires a horizontal 
position. Technically, it is a term of ritual, and means : a 
single section, sub-act, or scene of worship, including various 
postures of standing, bowing, sitting, kneeling, and prostra- 
tion, with all the recitations uttered, aloud or in a subdued 
tone, during the performance of those various evolutions and 
their concomitant gestures. 

An "act" of worship, a "service," i^LaSTCin Persian and 
Turkish jUj ), is sometimes made up of two such sections or 
scenes, sometimes of three, sometimes of four ; all obligatory, 
all prescribed. Five such acts of worship, — five such 
" services," — are incumbent daily on every Muslim, male or 
female, of legal age and right mind, when not prevented from 
their performance by certain accidents. 

Customary " scenes " of worship are appended to those 
which are obligatory in some "acts " ; and customary acts are 
performed by the devout between the obligatory " acts," in 
imitation of what Muhammad was in the habit of doing. 
Those which are obligatory are called /-dj , and the customary 
ones ij^. Besides these, voluntary scenes, and voluntary 
acts, of worship, termed aJil) , are of frequent or habitual 
practice by the devout, of their own free will, with next to 
no limit. 

The long TarawlA night-service of KamaDHan is of the 
" customary " kind, not being " obligatory." The interval 
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of rest that follows each of its five " sections " may be filled 
up, at the option of each worshipper, either by actually 
sitting still and silent, — really resting, — or by perfonning a 
voluntary act of worship, or by a recitation from holy 
writ, or by offering prayers from the approved collects, 

iJ^^M] JIcjVI, or by reciting doxologies^ (£^lijJlj. In 

public worship this last is the one more generally practised ; 
or rather a combination of the last two or three. A collect, 
or a portion of scripture, a lesson, or both, forms a sort of 
preface, in succession, to each of the three ejaculations of the 
doxology, which is repeated thirty-three times by each 
worshipper, in a sort of chorus, the precentor (there are no 

priests in Islam), the " Imam," ^UVU leading and guiding. 
From practice he has no real occasion to count how many 
times he repeats each. He chants the holy words in a beauti- 
fully modulated measure, into which the thirty-three repeti- 
tions accurately fit. The less carefully trained devotee may 
have recourse to his finger-joints for the tale ; but the chaplet, 
the rosary, insures against mistakes, and is in general use. 

The chaplet of ninety-nine beads, the rosary, would appear 
to have been next put to a use that, though forming no part 
of the ritual of divine worship, brought those beads into still 
greater veneration. 

That text of the Qur'an, before quoted, which commands 
Muslims to "commemorate God with an abundant mention/' 
was combined, in some one's mind, with that other which 
enjoins their calling upon Him by His " most comely 
names." A series of ninety-nine of these was consequently 
drawn up, perhaps for private devotion at first, committed to 
memory as a list in a certain established order, and then 
recited, in that order, as a special meritorious exercise of 
voluntary praise, the tale being checked by the beads of the 
chaplet. 

Other devotees would observe that many of the '' most 
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comely names " found in the Qur'an were wanting in this 
first list ; or the original compiler may have prepared various 
lists for use on different occasions^ but always consisting of 
the same number, nine and ninety. When two complete lists 
of that number of simple '^ most comely names " had thus 
been compiled, and a desire, or a need, was felt to make up a 
third or a fourth, etc., it would be found that there were not 
enough. Recourse would then be had to the compounds so 
frequent throughout the sacred volume. Meanwhile, poets 
and other writers had been at work, and had invented many a 
divine title not actually found in the Qur'fin, but legitimately 
inferable from verbs or nouns contained therein. These 
would be adopted into the multiplying lists arranged for the 
special service of this or that body of devotees, and the use of 
the chaplet gained ground ever more and more. The greater 
dervish chaplet was also introduced. 

It will have been remarked that, in the passage of the 
Qur'an above quoted, where the Muslims are commanded to 
commemorate God abundantly, they are also enjoined to 
doxologize Him morning and evening. The word here 
rendered by the coined term "doxologize," \fsy^y is the 

imperative verb plural of which the verbal noun is -^sj-^-J . 

This literally signifies an act of doxologizing^ i.e. an act of 
reciting as a hymn of praise, either a single ascription of 
glory often repeated, or a string of ascriptions once proffered 
each. Trom thus indicating the " act of doxologizing," the 
word -^;--wJ was next applied to the doxology itself. It is 

used twice in the Qur'an, once in the former sense, and once 
in the latter. 

There is not anything, but that it doxologizes with His 
glory ; ye, however, understand not their doxologizing ^-^(^mi. 
xvii. 46. 

^ Sale says : ^ their celebration thereof." 
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Each hath known His service and His doxohgy} — Qur. 
xxiv, 41. 

But the application went further. The chaplet itself, the 
rosary, catrie to be designated by this same word, iij.fA*J, this 

verbal noun; at least, so it is called in Persian and in 
Turkish. 

The Persian lexicon named Farhangi Jihangln ^^S^^ 
4j^Ol^3*-, voce ifj^f says in explanation: Jl»ji J^ ^^ 

JcjiS J^lJu '^^^t^ f i'^' Head-knot, a knot which they make up 
on the head of a rosary ; and this the corresponding Turco- 
Persian lexicon renders by: ilX^yJ-fr <uU). yjp^SsrLa*J 

J J a*XAc J ^jS^J ^jj^^ yJoiJ^ e^ 25 ^A^ Awt?^ and tie at the place 
where the stems are to be put on to rosaries. 

Again, the Persian lexicon entitled Bahdri-Ajam, ^if- j\^^ 

gives the terms J^ f^**^ '^ir^ ^d ^^^^ .^v-^wyuJ, as 
being the names of two particular kinds of chaplets, to the 
first of which a poet, Ta'slr,^tj, has likened his own tear- 
drops : 

O Ox^/O/ ox ox O lt0m ox o^ xo^ 

Oxx O X,x O ^ o Ox |XO.<^ O \^ P \ ^ 

ify ^6ar5 (?w my sleeve are (as) a rosary of beads, (red) &'^^ 
the eyes of nightingales. Why/ what branch (of a rosebush) 
have I (ever) laid hand on the skirt of (in entreaty) ? 

This meaning of chaplet, rosary, does not appear, however, 
to be given in Arabic to the word ^f^^ ; for Lsi^ is the 

only name recorded in the best lexicons, and in Lane. In 
Frey tag we find ls:ulJi given also, from the Arabian Nights ; 
and Bocthor mentions it as well. 

^ Sale has : '^ HiB prayer and His praise." 
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The very large chapleto sometimeB used by Dervishes in 
their various special rites, public or private, are exaggera- 
tions of those in general use, though they are doubtless used 
by zealous devotees in keeping tale of their long-protracted 
" commemorations." These Dervish rites are no legitimate 
part of l8ls.m, any more than those of Freemasonry are a 
part of Christianity. Those rites are viewed with dislike by 
the strictly orthodox, as savouring more or less of schism, 
heresy, and blasphemy. They are tolerated, however, nay, 
even patronized by high and low, as theologically justifiable, 
and undoubtedly fashionable, manifestations of a sanctimo- 
nious zeal and ostentatious devotion, much in the same way 
with our own Ritualists, Odd-fellows, and the like. 

I now proceed to give an alphabetical list of all the " most 
comely names " or divine titles, simple and compound, that 
I have met with. I explain their significations, show which 
are verbally, and which are inferentially Qur'anic, indicating 
the passages where they occur, and the list or lists from 
which they are taken.* Those among them which point to a 
divine attribute that pertains to grace and mercy are known 

as the names of Grace, JU^ ' ^U^T ; and those that betoken 

an attribute leaning to the exhibition of stern justice and 

severity are designated the names of Majesty, jlsi' 3«Ull»T. 

1. j^t One. Q. cxii. 1; H. 2; V. 1; R."96; Rs. 91. 
(See also Nos. 13, 65.) 

Occurs more than fifty times in Q., but once only as a 

S ^^ IT III ~i|CT ' f 

title of God: Jo-1 <uJT^ He is one God] or rather, with 
greater emphasis : Se is the God, a sole one. 

2. ^^j^ls)' ^J^\ the Most Beautiful of Creators {i.e. 
the Creator whose works are the most beautiful and the most 

^ In tkis list, the following abbreyiationB are used. H. for Hottinger ; Ht., 
Herklot; M., Meninski; Q., Qui' an; Qs.,Qamus; R.,Rabadan; Rs., Rogers; 
v., Yratislas. An asterisk before a number denotes a title collected by the 
author from Tarious sources. 
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perfectly adapted to their respective purposes). Q. xxiii. 14. 
(See also No. 14.) 

3. ^^ii^\^ ' dX^] the Most Judicial of Judges. Q. xi. 47 ; 
xcv. 8. (See No. 87.) M. gives this, but not as a title of 
God. 

4. j^vT the Last. Q. Ivii. 3 ; Ht. 73 ; V. 2 ; E. 93 ; 
Es. 38. (See No. 46.) 

Occurs thirty-eight times in Q., but as a divine title in this 

passage only ; the last day^' j^ \ ^^ \ , being the subject 
of aQ the others. 

6. i^;:*^)^' j^>^I the Most Compassionate of those who 
feel compassion. Q. viii. 160 ; xii. 64, 92 ; xxi. 83 ; V. 3. 
(See No. 161.) 

Mentioned in the list given by V. only ; as are most of 
the complex titles, if given at all. M. notices the expression. 
The singular /^ iJJl is not in Q., nor in any list. 

6. \^^ ^jJi\ the Swiftest in devising stratagems. Q. x. 
22. (See Nos. 238 and 402.) 

7. JST the One who knows best. Q. vi. 124; xi. 33. 

(See Nos. 8, 299, 308.) 
Every one conversant with Muslim sayings and writings is 

well aware of the frequent expression: Atl aJJlj but God 

knows best, used as an admission of uncertainty in the 
speaker or writer as to the truth or correctness of something 

narrated. In colloquial Ottoman Turkish, JlcI <uH is a 

frequently used expletive, in the sense of our : / think, I 
opine. M. gives it. 

8. ^JiS\4^^ «LcVl the Most knowing as to the thankful. Q. 
vi. 63. '(See No. 7.) 

9. ^Js.^\ the Most High. Q. xx. 71 ; Ixxix. 24; Ixxxvii. 1 ; 
xcu. 20. (See Nos. 169, 303.) 

Occurs five times, also applied to other things than God. 
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*10. 'J^\ the Most Great. (See Nos. 387, 415.) 
The word is found in twenty-three passages of Q., but not 
once as a divine title. This is remarkable. The ejaculation 

j^\ <lU1 God is Most Great, used in battle, and in the call to 
worship, the 'Adhan CAzSn), ^\j)l\,is so prominent in the 
history of Isl&m, and is one of the three clauses of the 
doxology recited with the chaplet, more especially in the 
Tarawl^ night-service of EamanH&n. It is in none of the 
lists. 

11. if^\ the Worshipped One. Lane. (Usually written 

<u^l , q.v., and <LiH .) The form is used by the poet Nabiga 
-DAibyam (Idyl 16, v. 6; Derenbourg), prior to Muham- 
mad. 

12. ilif the God (the Worshipped, the Worshipful One). 
Q. passim; H. 1 ; Ht. 1 ; Rs. 1. (See Nos. 11, 13 — 40.) 

Occurs several hundreds of times in Q., and is said in Qs. 

to be the word of majesty, |3i^ ' n^J ; further reported, also, 

by Juijam jJl^-*J!sJ ', to be the Great Name, >iiv\ a-»VU and 
the name . of the divine substance (essence, or person), 

cpi jJT^l ; whereas all others are titles only, cpU^l ^UJ\ , 

based on qualities, iZJ^La ,' or attributes. This word is also 
used, frequently, by Nabiga />Aibyanl. It is said to have 

been modified from iifi\, q.v. 

13. 3^1 ij3t the God, one. Q. cxii. 1. (See also Nos. 1 
and 12.) 

This is the Islamic, Qur'anic enunciation of God's unity, in 
contradistinction to all syntheism, the duality of the Magians, 
the trinity of the Christians, and the polytheism of the pagans. 

14. j^^^U:?' '^J^\ dj^ God, the Most Beautiful of 
Creators. Q. xxiii. 14. (See also Nos. 2 and 12.) 

15. J^-^mTi fc^Cj 1 (JJ^ ' ^T God, the Creator, the Maker, 
the Shaper. Q. lix. 24. (See also Nos. 12, 48, 115, 441.) 
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16. ^jf4l\ftl\ <—/) Isif God, the Lord of (all) the worlds. 
Q. i. 1 ; vii. 52 ; xxviii. 30 ; xl. 66 ; Ixxxi. 29. (See also 
Nos. 12, 182, 338.) 

17. i)«/«J 1 <--i; -UJ^ (?orf, <Ae Lord of the empyrean, Q. 
xxi. 22.' (See Nos. 12, 29, 183, 184, 185.) 

18. ItjJ 'M God, your Lord. Q. vi. 102 ; x. 33 j 
XXXV. 14. (See Nos. 12, 194.) 

19. HJ ijfr God, our Lord. Q. tu. 87. (See Nos. 12, 
204.) 

20. ^^jrvJJl ^J^j^\ ^\ God, the Compassionate^ the Most 
Merciful. Q. xxvii. 30. (See also Nos. 12, 214, 215, 217.) 

21. liiir^T <?t?rf, ^A^ Absolute One. Q. cxii. 2. (See 
Nos. 12, 270.) 

22. tj^ ' j:^^ ^^ ^^^> ^^^ ^^^^ Mighty, the All-wise. 
Q. xxvii. ; xxxiv. 26 ; xlii. 1. (See Nos. 12, 97, 282, 
283.) 

23. iJ«lT JafT God, the Most Supreme One. Q. Ixix. 33. 
(See Nos. 12 and 294.) 

ijif-^ y .^^^«<tf • 9\.-0 

24. ^Vl J cpiykJ^ 4 <(ill God in the heaoens and the 



earth. Q. vi. 3. The expression "the heavens," in the 
plural, is intentional, referring to the " seven heavens " of Q. 
xxiu. 88. (See Nos. 117, 172, 173, 174.) 

^9 ^ ^1 ^ 9 ^'^s 

25. ^ 31 iU n <uH God, save whom there is no god. Q. iv. 
89. (See Nos. 12, 26, 27, 29, 31, and 638.) 

26. /♦^-ajT j^ ' yb 31 a^lt S <UJ1 God, save whom there is no 
God, the Living, the Self-existing One. Q. ii. 256 ; iii. 1 ; 
ix. 130 ; XX. 7. (See Nos. 12, 25, 31, 110, 383, and 539.) 

27. ij6:^^^J}i\d/.^y^^^^^ 

there is no God, unto whom belongeih the glory in the first 
(present) and in the latter (future, states). Q. xxyiii. 70. 
(See Nos. 12, 31, 539.) 
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28. j^ cJliJT iit God, the Eing, the Right. Q. xxiii. 
117. (See No8. 12, 291, 94, 463, 464.) 

29. ,»./]! ^^ 1/j '^\Z\%^ C^ ilif God, 

the King, the Eight, save whom there is no God, the Lord 
of the most bountiful empyrean. Q. xxiii. 117. (See Nos. 
12, 28, 94, 145, 146, 173, 175, 183, 184, 185, 463, 464, 
539.) 

30. jtjAjf 4X>.lyT <iJll God, the Single, the AllrCompeUing 
One. Q. xii. 39 ; xxxviii. 65 ; xxxix. 6. (See also Nos. 
12, 382, 511, 513.) 

31. l!l]ff the Worshipped One (the God). Q.; H. 18. 
(See Nos. 11, 12, 25, 32-40.) 

Occurs one hundred and thirteen times in Q., sometimes 
applied to God, and sometimes to other objects of worship, 
such as the '' golden calf," etc. This word is held to be the 

original from whence the name of 4JJ1 was formed. 

32. C^\ thy God. Q.ii. 127. (See No. 31.) 
Applied also, in xx. 97, to the " golden calf." 

33. ^} your God. Q. ii. 158 ; xvi. 23 ; xviii. 110 ; xx. 
98 ; etc. (See No. 31.) 

In Q. XX. 90, the term is applied also to the " golden calf." 

34. ^y^ <u\ the God of Moses. Q. xxviii. 38 ; xl. 39. 
(See No. 31.) 

In Q. XX. 90, the name is given to the "golden calf" 
also. 

35. ll^l our God. Q. xxix. 45. (See No. 31.) 

36. (jwuJl <ul the God of mankind, Q. cxiv. 3. (See 

Nos. 31^ 152, 205, 470.) 

37. l:^\^ aD^ a single God. Q. ii. 158; iv. 169; v. 77; 
etc. (See Nos. 31, 511.) 

38. '(t^j^ Jr*Ap^i* '1 ^1 ^ ^^i *^i " ^^^ ^od> **"« 
nhom there is no God, the Compassionate, the Most Merciful. 
Q. ii. 158. (See Nos. 12, 31, 37, 511.) 
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*39. X^l his God. (See Nos. 31, 206.) Occurs twice in Q, 
XXV. 4:5, and xlv. S2 ; but in l^oth cases is said of a false god. 
*40. ^l my God. (See Nos. 31, 165, 213.) 

A very usual ejaculation and exclamation. 

41. ^UVl the Safety. V. 4. The word does not appear in Q, 

*42. ,j-JvT the Trustworthy One. 

Though the word occurs fourteen times in Q., it is not once 
used as a divine title there. It is in an old collection of mine, 
though not in the lists. It is a most worthy title of Him, 
whose promises are sure ; but in the Qur'an it is applied to 

Gabriel, '' the Trustworthy Spirit," ^^ '^^ (xxvi. 193), 
and was an epithet bestowed on Muhammad by his country- 
men, admirers of his early straightforwardness. 

43. l3 1 /. Q. XV. 49 ; xvi. 2 ; xx. 12, 14 bis ; xxi. 25 ; 
xxvii. 9; xxviii. 30; 1. 28; Iviii. 21; Ix. 1, etc. (See No. 499.) 

44. ^^ Thou. Q. ii. 30, 121, 122, 123, 286, etc. 

45. JjVl the First. Q. Ivii. 3; H. 82; Ht. 72; E. 92; 
Es. 65. (See No. 46.) 

Only once applied to God in Q., out of twenty-three occur- 
rences of the word. The passage is j«$Ufll\ j ^VTj J^^ jJ^ 
iJx %^^ JUj ^ j t^^^fJ" i -^^ ^ ^^^ /?r5^ and the Last, the 
External and the Internal, and He is aware of all things.^ 

46. ^V1 J JjVI the First and the Last. Q. Ivii. 3 ; V. 5. 
(See Nos. 4, 45.) 

47. JlJkcVb J^Vl the First among numbers, V. 6. 

As unity is the source of plurality, so is God the origin of 
all things, of all existences. 

48. ijClT the Maker. Q. lix. 24 ; H. 94 ; V. 7 ; Es. 13. 

(See Nosl 15, 49, 50.) 
In Q. ii. 51, the expression "your Maker," Jj;V> occurs 

^ These four divine titles are sometimes distinguislied by the special name 

^ U«-)V \ C-^U^l *^ mothers of the nameSf i.e. the fundamental titles, — Technical 
Terms, p. 90, 1. 13. 

2 
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also twice, these three beiog the only instances. ^UJ c^^b 

the Maker ^ whose glory he exalted^ is a phrase in very frequent 
use in Persian and Turkish as a respectful form of mentioning 
" our Maker." 

49. Juj^ LS<^t^ ^j\^ ^^ Maker ^ the Oriffinator, the 
Restorer. V. 8. (See Nos. 15, 48, 408, 409, 451.) 

50. jj^ Isj^ The Maker, the Shaper. V. 9. (See 
Nos. 15*] 48, 116, 441.) 

51. k-dT the Outstretcher. H. 23 ; Ht. 21 ; R. 62; Rs. 
25^ (See Nos. 52, 53, 54.) 

la^lf occurs three times in, Q., not as a divine title. 

52. j-iJ^ ^»CJT the Outstretcher, the Contriver. V. 10. 
(See Nos. 51, 64.) 

♦63. jj^ ^\j the Outspreader of provision. (See Nos. 
51, 220.) " 



The verb occurs in Q. xiii. 26 : JJ^« la-**fi <uJ\ Godspreadeth 
out provision (for whomsoever He will). 

*54. j^lln li^CJT the Dilator, the Contractor (of hearts, 
etc.). (See Nos. 355, 356.) ^ ^ 

A frequently-used antithesis, similar to uu^-a^T ^^^t^ f 
etc., q,v. 

55. ^ClT the Interior. Q. Ivii. 3; H. 85; Ht. 75; R. 
95; Rs. 43. (See Nos! 56, 275.) 

56. J^u^TjjtlllT the Interior, the Exterior. V. 11. (See 
Nos. 55, 274.) 

57. c-l^Un the Sender-forth (of apostles, of the dead from 
their graves, etc.). H. 63 ; Ht. 49 ; R. 32 ; Rs. 35. 

The verb occurs many times in Q. (See Nos. 58, 59, 61.) 

58. <^\^vT lL^C the Sender-forth of the dead (from 
their graves). V. 12. (See No. 57.) 

69. cL>;1^(i^ljf the Sender-forth, the Inheritor. V. 

13. (See Nos. 67, 514.) 
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60. ^VU the Enduring One (who remaineth for ever), 
H. 80 ; Ht. 96 ; Rs. 72. (See Nos. 61, 62, 63, 304, 540.) 

Not in Q. ; but the opening phrase of all Muslim inscrip- 
tions on tombstones is ^uT^ He (alone) is the Enduring 
One. As a name for men, the expression ^JuT d^ servant 
of Him who remains (for ever) is not unfrequent. 

61. cI^CJT ^uT the Everlasting One, who recalls the 
dead to life. V. 14. (See Nos. 57, 60.) 

62. (41^*11 ,_5J>-J' ^^ Eoerla&ting, the Perpetual One. V. 
15. (See Nos. 60, 134.) 

63. J— »jjjj!l ij*wT the Everlaslmg, the Most Indulgent 
One. V. 16. (See Nos. 60, 229.) 

64. JjjJT the Contriver. Q. ii. Ill ; vi. 101 ; H. 13; 
Ht. 95; lis. 32. (See Nos. 52, 65, 66.) 

65. J^V\ lujjuJl the Contriver, the Sole One. V. 17. 
(See Nos. 1, 64.) 

66. j^V\ J c^lj-wi «-jjj i^e Contriver of the heavens 

and the earth. Q. ii. Ill ; vi. 101. (See Nos. 24, 64, 117, 
175-6, 179.) 

67. ^ the Good One. Q. lii. 28 ; H. 78 ; Ht. 78 ; 
Rs. 30.* (See No. 68.) 

68. L^^^JjT the Good, the Most Merciful. Q. lii. 28. 

(See Nos. 67, 217.) 

The passajge is ^^J\ J*^''^ He is the Good, the Most 
Merciful. 

69. 'J^JM the Proof. V. 18. 

Occurs eight times in Q. — once as indicating the book 
itself; but never in the sense of God, who is, however, the 
ultimate " proof " of the true. 

70. J;>.airf the All-seeing. Q. xvii. 1 ; xl. 21, 58 ; xlii. 9 ; 
H. 1 1 ; Ht. 27 ; R. 17 ; Rs. 70. (See Nos. 71, 120, 248.) 

The expression in the passages indicated is ^^^^^T ^^jJ^T 
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(q.v. in No. 248.) The word occurs in many other texts, 
applied to ordinary seers, or to those who perceive mentally. 

71. jJlSfjytfjlT the Allseeinff, the Truthful. V. 19. 
(See Nos. 70, 266.) 

72. tlS^lilT the Parsaker. R. 16. 

There is a foot-note to this word in our Journal : " aqui 
parece que hay un error." The Arabic letters, in this 
instance only, are not given. Perhaps a guess of the real 
epithet may be made from the verse which comments on the 
title, rendered by " Morador." 

'* Morador que ante tus ojos 
Los alarxes estan puestos, 
Y tu vista los traspasa 
Sin ningun ynpidimiento." 

73. c-^lj^ the frequent Repenter (of His wrath). Q. ii. 
35, 51, 122, 155; ix. 105, 119; ex. 3; Ht. 79; R. 72; 
Bs. 89. (See the next three articles.) 

74. A^xs" (— ^1^1 (he Repenter, the All-tvise, Q. xxiy. 
10. (See Nos. 73, 97.) 

75. fi9~)\ <-!-'' j^' the Repenter, the Most Merciful. Q. iv. 
20, 67 ; xlix. 13. (See Nos. 73, 217). 

76. ^j-*J 1 ^^y^ the Repenter 9 the Assister. V. 20. (See 
Nos. 73, 452.) 

77. j^l4^' the Uniter (collector, gatherer). Q. iii. 7 ; 
iv. 139 ; Ht. 86 ; Rs. 88. Occurs also in xxiv. 62 ; but 
not as a divine title. 

78. jl!^' the All'compeller. Q. Ixix. 23 ; H. 91 ; Ht. 10 ; 
R. 11 ; Rs. 10. (See Nos. 79, 80.) 

The word occurs also seven other times, as applied to a 
wayward, tyrannical, despotic man. 

79. jl^ jll^ the Compeller, the Subduer. V. 21. (See 
78, 382.) 
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80. jISliTf jl!^ the CompeUer, the Haughty. Q. lix. 23 ; 
V. 22. ^ (See Nos. 78, 415.) 

81. J4^ the Awe-inspiring One. Ht. 71 ; Rs. 50. 

Not in Q. Its noun, jlsi' dreadness, occurs twice, in Iv. 
17, 78. The title itself is one of the most usual ; and ju£ 

J-i^' is a very frequent name of men. (See remarks in 

No. 82.) 

82. J-^ ' ^^« Benignant. V. 23. (See No. 424.) 
Occurs seven times in Q., but not as a divine title. Ju^ 

Jj^As^' is a not infrequent name of men; and J:*ap- ^\ 

' ^--^act God is a benignant One, who loves benignity, 

is a favourite motto. This title is the antithesis of Als) > 
{q.v. No. 81); and around these two the other titles are 

grouped into the opposite classes, JUjs)' c^ll^ qualities of 
benignity, and Jlils) ' cl^ll^ qualities of dreadness; the former 

founded on the basis of lovingkindness, the latter on that of 
stem severity. 

83. jIj/lT J^ or JLi/lT J^. V. 24. (See No. 389.) 
Probably a mistranscription for (ij^ *>'^ ' the Generous, 

the Munificent. None of the three forms is in Q. 

84. 'jaW ' the Present (in all times and places). R. 94. 

Twice found in Q. ; but not as a divine title. It is pro- 
bably an invention of the philosophers. 

85. lail^ the Preserver. Q. xii. 64. (See also No. 86.) 
In none of the lists ; but it is a very usual invocation, and 

may be often seen employed as a written preservative, spell, 
or charm, on houses, etc., against danger of every kind — 

86. ^ipTla^W' the Preserver, the Uprmer. V. 25. (See 
No8. 85, 163.) 
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87. 1^ the Judge. Lane. (See Nos. 3, 88, 96, 123.) 
Not in Q. in the singular. 

*88. j^li^'^}^ the Absolute Jud^^ (See Nos. 87, 360.) 

Not in Q. or any of the lists. It is a divine title invented 
by the school of the philosophers, and very frequently used. 

89. ^\^ the Protector. R. 67. 

90. kL...^ the Beloved One. V. 26. 

• ••• 

Not in Q. ajlf t» ^>..^ the Beloved of God is the special 

poetical designation of Muhammad, as aju\ ^^^^ the Pure 

^ _ , ^ \ tcfisr* the Saved of God 

is that of Noah, aJJt J^^ ^^^ Intimate Friend of God is 

that of Abraham, ^JJf Li^ the Addressed of God is that of 

Moses, and ^1 ^^ the Spirit of God is that of Jesus. With 
relation to the first and last of these designations, a Turkish 
poet, Sftmi, -^l^ , in that part of the proem to his Dlwfin 

which recites the praises of the prophet, as is the universal 
custom, sets forth, in substance, the following ingenious 
argument: If any one, in his rejleaions, should compare the 
degrees of the divine favour severally enjoyed by our blessed 
prophet and the sainted Jesus, let him consider their respective 
titles— ' Qi^irit of God," and ''Beloved of God"; far who 
would not give his " Spirit " as a sacrifice for his " Beloved "? 
The mystics, on the other hand, consider God to be the 
object ot the burning spiritual love which, according to them, 
consumes all else in their beings. He is, with them, ^^.sf* 
and jyuji^ , the Loved One. Hence it is not impossible that 
He may have been styled c, >^j.« ^ < also by some of them in 

their ecstatic amplifications. The word may, however, be a 
misreading for that found in the next following number, 

ie ' . At any rate, ^GiT i4'^r^ ^ thou Beloved of 
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God / is a constantly heard chorus to the anthems or ditties 
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sung by blind beggars at the doors and gates of mosques, 
etc., in the east, as their appeal for the alms of those who 
pass by. It there signifies : Muhammad I 

91. ^L.^;^ the Reckcmer^ Q.iv.7,88; xxxiii.39; H.35; 
Ht. 40; R. 83; Rs. 61. 

Occurs also in Q. xvii. 15, but is not there applied to God. 

92. lojis?' the All-preserving One. Q. xi. 60; xxxiv. 20; 
xlii. 4 ; Ht. 38 ; R. 91 ; Rs. 61. (See No. 93.) 

Occurs eight times more in Q., not as a divine title. 

93. j^^-jXJT ixjia:? ' the All-presermng , Contenting One. V. 
27. (See Nos. 92, 453.) 

94. j^^ the Truth (the Right). Q. x. 33;'xx. 113; xxii. 6, 
61; xxiii.117; xxiv.25; xxxi.29; xli.63; H.65; Ht.51; 
R. 26 ; Rs. 74. (See also Nos. 28, 29, 95, 464.) 

Occurs in very many other passages of Q., with various 

other meanings. j;5»- b Thou, the Truth I is, perhaps, 
next to uTl Ij and c^ \j the ejaculation in most frequent use 
with pious Muslims. ^"Cu j;^ is very frequent. 

95. ^^j^J%j\ jj^^ the Truth, the Manifest One; or, the 
Manifest Truth. Q. xxiv. 25. (See also Nos. 94, 410.) 

96. '^ the Arbitrator. Q. vi. 114; Ht. 28; Rs. 83 ; 
Lane. (See No. 87.) 

97. jU^ ' the Allwise. Q. ii. 30, 123, etc. ; H. 9 ; Ht. 46 ; 
R. 18; Rs. 84. (See Nos. 22, 98, 99, 100, 101, 283, 314, 
467, 516.) 

Occurs many times in Q., as a divine and human title, alone 
and in compounds. 

98. <X;^| ffJ^Hhe Allwise, All'praisen>orthy One. Q. xli. 
42. (See Nos. 97, 105.) 

99. J--^ ' *-i^ ' the Allwise, All-cognizant One. Q. vi. 18, 
73 ; xxxlv. 1. (See Nos. 97, 119.) 
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100. (Jiju\ (,JSt ^ the Allwise, Omniscient One. Q. vi. 83, 
128, 140; XV. 25; xxvii. 6; xliii. 84; li. 30; V. 28. (See 
Nos. 97, 308.) 

This order is reyersed on several other occasions in Q. (See 
No. 314.) 

101. jI^/Tf jL^ ' the Allwise, All-bountiful One. V. 29. 
(See Nos/97, 389.) 

102. L^^ the Ever-SloW'to-anger. Q. ii. 225, etc. ; H. 21 ; 

Ht. 32 ; R. 15 ; Rs. 94. (See Nos. 103, 104, 262, 315, 327.) 
Occurs fifteen times in Q., not always as a divine title. 

103. Ju^l j^Jje ' the AUrlenientf the Unerring One. Q. 
xi. 89. (See Nos. 102, 222, 437.) 

104. j^JuS jJlj^ ' the All-lenient, Most Forgiving One. Q. 
xvii. 46 ; xxxv. 39. (See also Nos. 102, 326.) 

105. *3u^' the All-praiseworthy One. Q. ii. 270; xi. 76, 
etc. ; H. 30; Ht. 66 ; R. 27 ; Rs. 26. (See Nos. 98, 106, 284.) 

Occurs seventeen times in Q., definite and indefinite, but 
always in a compound title. 

106. Juisi^' ^i^ i^ Allfraiseworthy, the All-gloriotis 
One. Q. xi. 76; V. 30. (See Nos. 105, 422.) 

107. ^^llsJ' the Ever-yearning One. Qs.; H. 68; V. 31. 
The noun ^t^ occurs once in Q. (See No. 108.) 

108. ^li^ ji)^-^ ^he Ever-y earning, Ever-bestowing One. 
V. 32. (See Nos. 107, 476.) 

109. l^ the Living One. Q. ii. 256, etc. ; H. 24 ; Ht. 62 ; 

R. 37 ; Rs. 93. (See Nos. 26, 110, 111, 112.) 
Occurs nineteen times in Q., not always as a divine title, 
b is a favourite ejaculation; with the Ottomans an ex- 



clamation of admiring surprise. 

110. /♦J:^AJ» 1^' the Living, Self-existing One. Q. ii. 
256 ; iii. 1 ; xx. 110; V. 33. (See Nos. 26, 109, 383.) 
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This is one of the two pairs of divine titles given in the 
greatly admired, but rather inaccurately so-called, " Throne 
Verse " of the Qur'an, held to be the most sublime passage 
in that noble volume. It is as follows (ii. 256) : 



I render the passage in the following manner, with some 
variations from Sale's version : 

God, save whom there is no Ood, is the Living, the Self- 
existing One, Drowziness overcometh Him not, nor sleep. 
Unto Him belongeth whatever is in the heavens, and whatever 
is in the earth. Who is he that shall make intercession with 
Him, save by his permission ? He knoweth whatever is before 
them, and whatever is behind them ; and they comprehend not 
a single matter of His knowledge, sa^e only that which He 
hath willed. His firmament spans the heavens and the earth, 
the preservation whereof doth not distress Him. And He is 
the Most High, (he Most Supreme. 

The ^J^jf^\, of Nos. 17, 29, etc., is explained by scientific 
commentators to signify the " Heaven of Heavens," %.e. the 
''primum mobile " of the old astronomers, the " empyrean " 

of poets ; and the ^^^*^;ioT of the present passage to indicate 
the " starry vault," i.^. the "firmament" or "heaven of the 
fixed stars." These two "heavens" were supposed to be 
above the " seven heavens," j-flJT aL^\y^lJ] of the " seven 
planets," ijV^yJ]^'^^, which were, in order, from below 
upwards : 1st, the Moon, ^^^JilT ; 2nd, Mercury, J^llac ; 3rd, 
Venus, ijiby\ ; 4th, the Sun, ^jl^-^uuJT; 5th, Mars, ^j^\ ; 
6th, Jupiter, ^^^ILJff; and 7th, Saturn, J>-j. They thus 
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constituted, in all, nine " heavens/' ^J^ being the eighth, 
and ^J^^^ the ninth or highest, beyond which Qod holds His 
state in unapproachable, inconceivable grandeur, majesty, and 
splendour. 

The words /<^ and ^jc> are both explained as meaning 
a ''throne;" but, as one throne is not placed on another, 
and as fJ!i^/J\ is several times mentioned in Q. as the most 
intimately approximate dwelling-place of God's glory, we 
may better look upon this as the representative of His 

" throne," and then ^^J^ would become " His footstool." 
Or, if the latter be taken for the " throne," then the former 
may be understood to figure the " pavilion," tent, tabernacle, 
or roof, over the throne. But, in this case, the divine glory 
would be considered as residing beneath the ''roof" and 
above the " throne "; whereas it is always spoken of as being 

beyond ^^i/JT. I therefore prefer to consider this latter as 
the " throne," and ^^J^ as the " footstool." Every " stool " 
is, in fact, denominated ^^, though a "chair," a "bedstead," 
and a " throne " are so called also. 

111. j^;--mJT ^^' the Living, the Manifest One. V. 34, 
(See Nos. 109, 410.) 

112. JlilJT ^^ ' the Living, the High-exalted One. V. 35. 
(See Nosl 109. 412.) 

113. ^\^^ the Abaser. Qs.; Ht.22; B.64; Rs.28; M.; 
Lane. (See No. 114.) 

Not in Q. The feminine and the verb occur. 

*114. ^^Jif 4^lsr ' the Abaser, the Up-raiser. (See Nos. 
113,163.)' 
One of the antithetical pairs of titles often met with. 

115. JjUTf the Creator. Q. vi. 102; H. 93; Ht. 12; R. 33; 

Rs. 12. (See Nos. 2, 15, 116, 117, 118, 121, 268, 344, 414.) 
Occurs seven other times in composition. 
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116. J}-^1H t^llTf JJli?' the Creator, Maker, Shaper. 

Q. lis. 24. (See Nos. 15, 48, 50, 116, 441.) 

*117. ^jtfJVT CL^lj^l (J4^ ^^^ Creator of the heavens and 

the eartK (See Nos. 24, 66, 110, 115.) 
The verb occurs in Q. xiv. 37. 

118. %^ Ji jJli. the Creator of all things. Q. vi. 102; 
xiii. 17; xxxix. 63 ; xl. 64. (See Nos. 115, 301, 302.) 

119. 'j^ ' the AlUcognizant One. Q. ii. 234, 273, etc. ; 

H. 44; Ht. 31 ; R. 84; Rs. 68. (See Nos. 99, 120, 316.) 

Occurs more than forty times in Q., singly and in compo- 
sition, always as a divine title. 

120. j^.n^ j^»^ ' the All-cognizant, All-seeing One. Q. 
xl.26. (SeeNosr70, 119.) 

121. ^l^ the Hver-creating One. Q.; H. 60. (See Nos. 
115, 121, 416.) 

122. djfju) jls^ ' the Ever-creating f Omniscient One. Q. 
XV. 86; xxxvi. 81. (See Nos. 121, 308.) 

123. ^^l^jli the Best of Judges. Q. x. 109 ; xii. 80. 

(SeeNos.~3^87, 88.) 

124:. ^j^iAJ>^fjS^J^ the Best of the M^^ Q.xxiii.Ul, 
118. (See No. 161.) 

125. ^^jC^\js&~ the Best of Providers. Q. v. 114; xxii. 



57; xxiii. 74; xxxiv. 38; Ixii. 11. (See No. 162.) 

126. ^J0Jl^ the Best of Forgivers. Q. vii. 154 ; V. 

36. (See No. 318.) 

127. ,^p9^\aJT^ the Best of Openers. Q. vii. 87. (See 
No. 340.) ' 

128. ^jIJa^^^ the Best of Separaters. Q. yi. 57. (See 
No. 343.)"" 

129. i^j^^yT 1^ the Best of Demers. Q. iii. 47 ; viii. 

30. (See No. 402.) 
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130. ^jl-Jff I^ the Best of Dendttera (from above ; in 

revelation to men on earth, etc.). Q. xxiii. 30. (See No. 480.) 
Occurs also in Q. xii. 59^ applied to a man, Joseph, a causer 
to alight. 

131. ^^\!jr^ the Best of Aiders. Q. iii. 143. (See 

Nos. 496, 507.) ^ 

132. j^j^pT^ the Best of Inheritors. Q. xxi. 89 ; V. 

37. (See No.i(13.) 

133. ^\iT the Repeller. V. 38. 

The word is not in Q., as directly applied to God ; but it 
occurs twice, in Iii. 8, and Ixx. 2, in a sense well fitted for 
such application, namely, a repeller of evil from men. The 
verb occurs twice also, in ii. 252, and xxii. 41, directly 
applied to God, as driving out men from land by means of 
other peoples. In V., however, the word may be a mis- 
reading for t^l^, y.^. No. 163. 

134. 'JiV^the Perpetual One. V. 39. (See No. 62.) 
Not in Q. as a divine title, but eminently suitable. 

135. ^\j^ the Eoer-requiting One. Qs.; Lane; M.; V. 40. 
The expression in Q. i. 3 : ^^jJI ^jj <4^^ Possessor of the 

day of requital, fully justifies this application. 

136. j-^'yT j^ll>.]^ J J the Possessor of beneficence, the 
Ample One. V. 41. (See No. 515.) 

137. ^^li^jTj j the Possessor of vengeance. Q. iii. 3 ; v. 
96 ; xiv. 48 ; xxxix. 38. (See Nos. 239, 285, 477.) 

138. J)Li)'^j the Possessor of awfulness. V. 42. (See 
Nos. 81,^139, 142.) 

139. (♦5^ft J jif) ' J J the Possessor of awfulness and of 

conferring honour. Q. Iv. 27, 78 ; H. 81 ; Ht. 84 ; B. 87 ; 
Bs. 99. (See No. 138.) 

140. ^iJl^T^J the Possessor of Compassion. Q. xviii. 57. 
(See Nos. 141, 161, 217, 328.) 
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Cm P 

141. |jL»|^ $^j^^ ^^^ Possessor of an ample Compassion. 
Q. vi. Usf (See No. 140.) 

142. ji^'j j^lJaUTjJ <A^ Possessor of authority and 
awfulness. V. 43. (See Nos. 81, 138, 139.) 

143. JyalTjj ^A^ Possessor of longanimity. Q. xl. 3 ; H. 

74. (See No. 144.) 

144. ^ jl\ iJ\ J J^l ^j the Possessor of longanimity, save 

whom there is no Ood. Q. xl. 3. (See Nos. 25, 143, 439.) 

145. jji^ljO the Possessor of the empyrean. Q. xyii. 
44 ; xl. 15 ; Ixxii. 20. (See Nos. 29, 146, 173, 175.) 

146. Ju?^ u^J^%'^ ^^^ Possessor of the empyrean, the 
AH-glorious One, Q. Ixxxv. 15. (See Nos. 26, 145, 175, 

147. *-Jy\ tjjlAjTl ji the Possessor of the sore castigation. 
Q.xli. 43. (See Nos. 241, 258.) 

148. lA^ JifoTjO the Possessor of an assurance given, the 
FulfUler. V. 44. (See Nos. 621, 625.) 

149. *-J^*Jf jJITlji the Possessor of the most supreme 

bounty. Q. ii. 99 ; iii. 67, 168 ; viii. 29, 57 ; xxi. 29 ; Ixii. 
4. (See Nos. 150, 151, 152, 153, 156.) 

150. i^^WT (Jlfi J^ ji the Possessor of a bounty towards 
all the worlds. Q. u.'252. (See Nos. 149, 161—3, 156.) 

161. jj^-i^jJTl jlc J«flS J J the Possessor of a bounty towards 

the believers. Q. iii. 146. (See Nos. 149, 160, 153, 166.) 

162. ^jwlJl ^Js. J-i ^ J the Possessor of a bounty towards 

mankind. Q. ii. 244 ; x. 61 ; xxvii. 75 ; xl. 63. (See Nos. 
36, 205, 470.) 

153. ti;C*p-^ J J-oUTj J the Possessor of bounty and benefi- 
cence. V. 45. 

154. I^ijj the Possessor of strength. H. 76; B. 49. 
(See Nos. 155, 221, 379.) 
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155. ^j-j5^ IjajTj J the Possessor of strength^ the Firm. 
Q. li. 68. (See Nos. 154, 221, 879, 417.) 

166. J-aaJT J A^TjJ the Possessor of munificence and 

bounty. Y. 46. V. erroneously gives /^\J1\ and JLii)!. (See 
also Nos. 149-158.) 

157. JCi^Jf jJ the Possessor of perfection. V. 47. (See 

No. 386a.) 

158. -.^IJmjTjJ the Possessor of the ascendififf-places (to 

heaven, for prayers and good works, etc.). Q. Ixx. 3. (See 
No. 224.) 

169. (jywLJj i^^Jf^^j thePossessor of forgiveness for man- 
hind. Q^xiii. 7. (See Nos. 160, 318, 824, 326.) 

160, j^] t->\lcjj J l^-A*^ jj the Possessor of forgiveness 

and the Possessor of a sore eastigation. Q. xli. 43. (See 
Nos. 147, 159.) 
*161. '^\^ the Merciful One. (See Nos. 5, 124, 214,217.) 

162. j^^JjT the Provider. V. 48. (See Nos. 125, 220.) 

168. '^\^the Upraiser. Q. iii. 48; Ht. 28; E.63; Es. 
27. (See also Nos. 86, 114, 164.) 
The passage is : ^\ C^^j J jjJlJ^-^ ^^1 Verily I am He 

who shall take thee and shall raise thee up to myself. This 
was addressed by God to Jesus, who was " caught up " alive 
and bodily to heaven. 

164. Jl^ '^f^the Upraiser, the Sufficient One. V. 49. 
(See Nos.' 163, 384.) 

165. ZJj (for ^) my Lord. Q. ii. 120, 262, etc. ; H. 2 ; E. 2. 
Occurs a great many times in Q., and preserved as a 

venerable peculiarity copied from the original manuscript. 
(Compare Jlil^Tf for ^liS;^-, No. 412 ; and see No. 213.) 

*166. t-^ the Lord (of so-and-so). Q. 
Used hundreds of times with a complement, as a divine title. 
(See the next following forty-seven articles, etc.) 
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Occurs not in Q., nor in any one of the lists, alone, and in 

this definite form. The ejaculation t— >j b, given by M. and 

E., is for Cj-^ b, q.v. above, No. 161. (See also the next 

following numbers.) 

168. c-;lj]5\rf 4—^ the Lord of lords. M. ; Lane; voce djj. 
Not in Q., but much used. 

*lo9. jlcV \ t— »/l we Ztfrci, <^ Supreme One. (See Nos. 
9,167.)^ 

170. *j»-pi '■T^i '^* Z<?rrf, ^Ae Most Compassionate One. 
V. 50. (See Nos. 167, 217.) 

171. ^J>Ji \j «UJ1 «_j, <Ae Lord of the sky and of the earth, 
Q. li. 23^ 172. (See Nos. 24, 117, 174, etc.) 

172. w^mJI ;^*^4muJ1 c^ ^A^ Z(7r(^ of the seven heavens. 

Q. xxiU. 88.^ (See also Nos. 24, 171, 173, 174.) 

173. (*-^^T J^j^ (^jj ^>^Lp\^^(l/^ the Lord of 

the seven heavens, and Lord of the most immense empyrean. 
Q. xxiii. 88. (See Nos. 24, 29, 145, 146, 172, 184.) 

174. (^Vl J Lp\y^\ il^j the Lord of the heavens and of 

the earth. Q. xiii. 17 ; xvii. 104 ; xviii. 12 ; xix. 66 ; xxi. 57 ; 
xxvi. 23; xl. 82; V. 51. (See Nos. 24, 117, 171, 172, 173, 
175-180, etc.) 

175. ^^jxi] f^j ^j^\ J Lp\y^\ L^j the Lord of the 

heavens and of the earth, the Lord of the empyrean. Q. xliii. 
82. (See also Nos. 29, 145, 146, 173, 174.) 

176. U^l^ U J UV^J Lp\^^^kJS\ L.jtj the Lord of the heavens 

and of the earth, and of that which is between them both. 
Q. xxxvii. 5; xxxviii. 66; xliv. 6; Ixxviii. 37. (See Nos. 174, 
177-180.) 

177. ^^y^y\ Wlrf U J ^jDji\ J c^pij^l L^j the Lord of 

the heavens and of the earth, and of what is between them both, 
the Compassionate One. Q. Ixxviii. 37. (See Nos. 176, 214.) 
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178. j^lLiTl i^j J ^^'^ ^ J uV^ 3 c^l^JiJf 4-^ the 

Lord of the heavens and of the earth, and of what is between 
them both, and the Lord of the places of sunrise, Q. xxxvii. 5. 
(See Nos. 176, 197.) 

179. jliiJTji;ilT C4^ ^ J (>j^i c^l^^Iiftl/l the Lord 

of the heavens and of the earth, and of what is between them 
both ; the Most Mighty, the Everforgimng One. Q. xxxviii. 

66. (See Nos. 176, 288.) 

180. ^^\ilT L/^ J^^ L/j ^ tpl^Ulf L/j the Lord of 

the heavens, and Lord of the earth, the Lord of all the worlds. 
Q. xlv. 35. (See Nos. 174, 182.) 

181. ^jj^i^j the Lord of the Dog- Star (Sirius). Q. 

liii. 50. 

Some pagan Arabs worshipped the star Sirius, and swore by 
it. Muhammad sought to extol Qod by saying that He was 
the Lord of that very star also. 

182. ^j^\fJ\ lJj the Lord of (all) the worlds. Q. i. 1, etc. 
Occurs perhaps fifty times in Q. (See Nos. 16, 338.) 

183. (^j5*jT c- >3 the Lord of the empyrean. Q. xxi. 22 ; 
xliii. 82.^ (See Nos. 17, 29, 184, 185.) 

184. j^JaSoT (jiywT C-/J the Lord of the most immense em-- 

pyrean. Q. ix. 130; xxiii. 88; xxvii. 26; V. 62. (See Nos. 
17, 29, 183, 185.) 

185. ^^1 \^J^ ^J ^^^ Lord of the most honourable em- 
pyrean. Q. xxiii. 117. (See also Nos. 17, 29, 183, 184.) 

According to B&jdhSLVfl some have read (^JS), making this 

adjective qualify j.iyJT c-Zj, not f^j^ itself. The sense 

then would be : the Lord of the empyrean, the Bountiful One. 
(See No. 389.) 

186. SjJT lJj the Lord of Might. Q. xxxvii. 180. (See 
No. 282.) 
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187. A;,hwJ 1 <— ^' ^^^ Lord, the Most Supreme One. (See 
Nos. 192, 294.) 

188. j^iiJ \ <— ^1 ^A^ i(?rrf, M^ All-forgiving One. Q. xxxiv. 
14. (See Nos. 166, 326.) 

Q. has the expression indefinite ; ^^ ^j • 

189. ^jilTl t-^ ^^ Lord of the daybreak. Q. cxiii. 1. 

190. CS^jthyLord. Q.ii.28,etc. (See Nos. 191, 194, 195.) 

191. Cy^j thy Lord (0 female). Q. xix. 21, 24, etc. (See 
No. 190.) 

192. ^..UyTT uioj thy Lord, the Most Supreme One. Q. Ivi. 

78, 96, etc. (See Nos. 187, 294.) 

193. %l^ S 4^ if^^ Lord of all things. Q. vi. 164. (See 
Nos.*301, 302.) 

194. iLj your Lord. Q. iii. 120, 121, etc. (See Nos. 18, 
166, 190, 196.) 

195. ULjJ the Lord of you two. Q. vii. 19, etc. (See Nos. 
190, 194.) 

196. ^Ji\ J^j your Lord, the God. Q. x. 3. (See Nos. 12, 
194.) 

This is probably a proposition: Your Lord is the God, 
who 

197. j^uJJl <— ^ the Lord of the places of sunrise. Q. 

xxxvii. 5.^ (See Nos. 178, 198, 199—202.) 

198. c-^l*^j j^lfiJijiT lLjj the Lord of the places of sun- 
rise and of the places of sunset. Q. Ixx. 40. (See Nos. 178, 

197, 199—202.) 

199. L^JfM \ J jyuJiJ \ L^j the Lord of the place of sunrise 

and of the place of sunset. Q. xxvi. 27 ; Ixxiii. 9. (See Nos. 

198, etc.) 

200. ^^^A^ 1 L^j the Lord of the two places of sunrise 

(of the summer and winter seasons). Q. Iv. 16. (See Nos. 
198, 199, 201, 202.) 

3 
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201 . j^;-{/mjT <— >; J J^JLm\ i^j the Lord of the two places 

of sunrise, and the Lord of the two places of sunset. Q. Iv. 
16, 17. (See Nos. 198, 199, 200, 202.) 

202. Jti/f^i] lJj the Lord of the two places of sunset. 

Q. Iv. 17. ^(See Nob. 199, 200, 201.) 

203. i^ij^j kS'T* ^-J ^^ J^O'i'^ of Moses and Aaron. Q. 
Tii. 119; xxvi. 47. (See No. 210.) 

204. \l^j our Lord. Q. ii. 188, etc. (See Nos. 19, 165, 
166, 213.) 

205. (jiwull (-.^ the Lord of mankind. Q. cxiv. 1. (See 

Nos. 36,152, 470.) 

206. Ajj his Lord. Q. ii. 118, 125, etc. (See Nos. 207, 
211, 212.) 

207. l^ Aer Lord. Q. iii. 82, etc. (See Nos. 206, 211, 
212.) 

208. Li.4*J' \ jJb t.->j the Lord of this house ( tent, tabernacle, 
chamber, or temple for worship at Makka). Q. cvi. 3. (See 
No. 209.) ^ 

209. *j1jT jjki L-jj the Lord of tfds city (of Makka). Q. 
xxyii. 93. (See' No. 208.) 

210. ^J^y*^ ^}Jt *-/) the Lord of Aaron and Moses. Q. 
XX. 72. (See No. 203.) 

21 1. J^j tMr Lord. Q. iii. 193, etc. (See Nos. 206, 207, 
212.) 

212. Ufjij the Lord of them both. Q. tU. 21. (See Nos. 
206, 207, 211.) 

213. ^j my Lord. Q. iii. 44 ; v. 76, 117, etc. (See, No. 
165.) 

214. ^jA^jK the Compassionate One. Q. i. 2, etc.; H. 3; 
Ht. 2; R. 3 ; Rs. 2. (See Nob. 20, 177.) 

Occurs nearly sixty times in Q., besides its place in Bi-'smi- 

'llah, ft^j^^ ^^!^j^ ^\ JIj . The name ^^l^T *4^ is very 
frequent. 
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215. Mi^j^ \:^^j^^ ^^^ Compassionate, the Most Merdful. 
Q. i. 2 ; ii. 158, etc. ; V. 53. (See Nos. 20, 214, 217.) 

Besides its places in the body of Q. itself, this compound is 

a part of the Bi-'smi-'llah,* t^^ ^J^^ ^ (^ > ^'^ '^^ 

name of God, the Compassionate, the Most MerdfuL This 
formula is placed at the head of each chapter of Q., excepting 

the ninth, ^^T ijy^ the Chapter of Repentance. Several 
reasons have been adduced for this omission, the most probable 
beijig that a part of it was the very last promulgated, and that 
Muhammad died before he had assigned a distinct place to it, 
thus leaving it doubtful whether it was a chapter by itself, or 
a part of one. However, the formula is repeated whenever 
a recitation of any section of the Qur'an is about to be entered 
upon, and also before commencing any action of importance. 

216. ^J^st.::L*j^ ^Ji^^ the Compassionate One, He who is 
invoked for aid, Q. xxi. 112. (See Nos. 214, 440.) 

217. '(H^y^ the Most MerdfuL Q. i. 2, etc. ; H. 4 ; Ht. 3 ; 
V. 58; E. 4; Es. 3. 

Occurs over a hundred times in the body of Q., and also in 
the formula of the " Bismillfih "-—Bi-'smi-'Uah,— there follow- 

ing ^j!,s>.jj], q.v. **»yJT>V is a usual name of men. (See 
Nos. 20, 75, 170/215, 329.) 

218. jy*Ji (»:r*rHi the Most Merciful, the Most Forgivir^ 
One. Q. ixxiv. 2. (See Nos. 217, 326.) 

219. JjJjJi M^j^^ the Most Merdjul, the Most Affectionate 
One. Q. xi. 92. (See Nos. 217, 624.) 

220. Jlpf the Ev&r-Promding One. Q. li. 68 ; H. 75 ; 

Ht. 17 ; R. 59 ; Bs. 19. (See Nos. 53, 126, 162.) 

Occurs but once in Q., but is a cherished title. j\;JJl •V^ 
is a not unfrequent name of men. 

^ It is 86 incorrect to write bismillah in one word, as it would be to write 
chefdcettvre or aidtdecamp. 
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221. ^^-5^ JjilT J J j'JjJT the Ever-Promding One, the 
Possessor of strength, the Mrm. Q. li. 58. (See Nos. 154, 
165, 220, 417.) 

222. Ju^^T the Unerring One. Q. xi. 89 ; Ht. 98 ; E. 67 ; 
Es. 77 ; M. (See also Nos. 103, 437.) 

Occurs but once in Q. as a divine title, twice applied to a 
man of sound judgment who follows the right course. 

223. t^X ^^^ Eminent One. Q. xl. 15 ; V. 64. (See 
Nos. 224, 225.) 

Does not occur in Q. as a simple title, and would not be 
correct if applied directly to God himself. 

224. t^l^-^jJlwi; the Eminent of degrees. Q. xl. 15; 
V. 55. (See Nos. 158, 223, 225.) 

225. i>!^«jT jJ t^l^jjjf Lj^ the Eminent of degrees (by 

' which ascent towards Him is permitted), the Possessor of the 
empyrean. Q. xl. 15. (See Nos. 158, 223, 224.) 

Apparently an allusion to a parallel of the steps of Jacob's 
ladder, and to the seven or nine heavens that served as stages 
in the night-ascent, J)/^* 

226. lI^JjT the Watcher. Q. iv. 1 ; v. 117; xxxiii. 62; 
H. 64 ; Ht. 43 ; E. 81 ; Es. 48. (See Nos. 227, 264, 365.) 

Occurs twice also in Q. applied to a man. Jl^ ^JL JJJl ^ 

UJ; %^^ Ood is a Watcher over all things is the passage in 
Q. xxxiii. 52. 

227. pTjjT(4^^^ ^*^ Watcher, the Perpetual One. V. 



56. (See Nos. 134, 226.) 

228. 1— ijjjT is an incorrect mode of writing «-j>jj>y 1 , q*v. ; 
but is very generally met with. 

229. uJj]^ the Most Indulgent One. Q. vi. 138, 203, etc. ; 
H. 16 ; Ht. 82 ; V. 67 ; E. 73 ; Es. 71. (See Nos. 63, 228, 
230, 231, 330.) 

Occurs eleven times in Q., always applied to God. The 

word is very generally, but incorrectly, written i— ij^l • 
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230. Jlfjj^ i^^^^ the Most Indulgent One with the servants 
{i.e. with those who serve Him, the righteous; and also, 
mankind, angels, and demons in general ; mankind more 
particularly). Q. ii. 203; iii. 28. (See Nos. 63, 229, 231, 
330.) 

23 1 . /*->9v-lT uJj jJJT the Most Indulgent ^ Most Merciful One. 

Q. ii. 138; ix. 118, 129; xvi. 7, 49; xxii. 64; xxiv. 20 ; Ivii. 9; 
lix. 10. (See Nos. 217, 229.) 

232. J^jjf the Righteous One. V. 59. 

Applied in Qs. in this sense to a man. In Q. xix. 19 it 
is said of a boy ; applied to whom it also signifies : growing, 
thriving. The word is, possibly, a misreading for .^j^^, q^v. 
No. 438. 

233. JjLif the Coverer up (of sin, shame, etc.). V. 60. 
(See No. 236.) 

234. ^J^^^ (I recite) the doxology (of God). V. 61. 

This word, used only in' the accusative definite, and always 
followed by a noun in the genitive, or by a possessive pronoun 
singular of the second or third person, indicative of God, 
occurs forty-one times in Q., and is constantly used as a 

doxology, in the form ^J3T ^J^^ (recite thou, <?r, I recite) the 

doxology of the God, or ^^^^f^^ <-^-^ (^^^^V* (recite thou) the 

doxology of thy Lord, the Most High; the first of these two 
being also frequently heard as an exclamation of wonder or 
admiration. The word is never used as a divine name or 
title, and is always a doxology alone. To suppose that it is 
a "name of God" is a gross error. What has given rise to 
this false idea would appear to be a custom with writers, out 
of reverence, to suppress the name of God after the verb Jll 
He hath said, when they quote a passage of the Qur fin, but 
to indicate the source of the quotation by interposing a 
doxology between it and the verb ; thus : ^\jt3 J <Jliu» JlS 

Ul 5\ il3\ S ilTTlJl jffe, whose praises I recite and whose glory 
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be extolled, hath said: '' I am God ; there is no God save Me." 
In such cases a divine title may be introduced and the doxology 

also; thus: ^^^ ^\£sx^ iji^ J\j God, tohose praises I recite 

and whose glory be extolled, hath said. In like manner, when 
reporting a tradition of the prophet, his name or title is also 
suppressed at times, and mentioned at others, with the usual 

blessing on him in both cases ; thus : mX^^^ ^^le <Jj\ ^JL^ JIj 

or ll^ J ^Ux jJjT ^J^ j^_5-fJ» JI3 • It would be equally a great 

mistake to suppose that the salutation lH J ^P^ idif^JL^ is 
a name or title of Muhammad. 

235. .^y^ZS\ the Ecer-lauded One (to whom, or of whom, 

the doxologies are recited). Qs. ; M. ; Laae ; H. 28. 

Not in Q. nor in any of the lists but that of the Spanish 
Moor. 

286. J3JJ\ the Ever-Cov&rsr .over (of sins repented of), v. 
62 ; Lane ; M. (See Nos. 233, 237, 271.) 

237. i^jjImS J^ the Ever-Coveivr aoer of faults. Lane ; 
M. (See Nos. 233, 236.) 

238. tr^^ ^^ 'S'n-j/if One. H. 33. <See Nos. 6, 239, 

240,241. ' 

239. (»\laJ^ Jj^ the Snift in Venyeanee. (See Nos. 187, 

238,477.) ^ \ 

240. L->\*uJs ' %j^ the Swift in reckoning (with Hiscreatares 

for their deeds). Q. ii. 198 ; iii. 17, 199 ; v. 6 ; xiii. 41 ; xiv. 
51; xxiv. 39; xl. 17; Lane. 

241. c-^ImjT ^JL the Swift in chastisement. Q. vi« 165; 

vii. 166 ; Lane, fsee Nos. 147, 258.) 

242. ^1!jT the Safety. Q. v. 18; lix. 28; H. 87 ; Ht. 6 ; 

B. 7 ; Es. 6. (See Nos. 243, 466.) 
The expression is metaphorical for aUTTjJ in the two 

passages cited from Q. The word occurs forty times in other 
senses. 
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243. ^^y^ 'mLJ\ the Safety, the Confiding One* Q. lix. 
S3 ; V. 64. (See Nob. 242, 466.) 

244. ^^liillf the Authority. V. 64. 

Occurs in Q. thirty-six times, always in the sense of ordinary 
" authority." It is applied to a ruler, prince, king, by a well- 
known metaphor. Conceivably, it may have been used as a title 
of Qod, but it is not mentioned in the usual books of reference. 

245. ^^j^^ the Namesake ; Q. xix. 8 ; or, the Very-exalted 
One. Q. xix. 66 ; V. 76. (See No. 246.) 

Probably a misreading. 

246. ^j4>...H j^^f-Jl the Very-exalted, the All-hearing One. 
V.76. (See No. 246.) 

247. ^.;4u.?f the All-hearing One. Q. ; Ht. 26 ; V. 63 ; 

E. 19 ; Rs. 14. 

Occurs forty-seven times in Q., always as a divine title, with 
one exception, xi. 26, where it is applied to a man. They 
are all compounds, given below. (See Nos. 248-251.) 

248. ja*^ \ ^j^u.IT the All-hearing, All-seeing One. Q. iv. 

61, 133; xvii. 1; xxii.60,74; xxxi.27; xl.21,58; xlii. 9. 
Iviii. 1 ; Ixxvi. 2 ; V. 67. (See Nos. 70, 247.) 

249. ^IgjJr^^>4.u) the JEver-hearer of prayer. Q. iii. 33 

xiv. 41. 

250. j^AjJ] ^^.4^ the All- hearing, Omniscient One. Q. 

V. 68. (See Nos. 247, 308.) 

Occurs thirty-two times in Q., as ii. 121, 131, etc. 

251. (^-.^j^Ajf ^-A«jr the All-hearing, Ever-near One. Q. 



xxxiv. 49. (See Nos. 247, 377.) 
252. lz^\3LS^ Si^ the Prince of Princes. V. 69. 



This is most certainly erroneous in its application to Qod. 
The title is one of those belonging to Muhammad. Jul is 

applied to John the Baptist in Q. iii. 34 ; and to Potiphar in 
xii. 25. 
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253. ijl)j-Uflll. V. 70. 

Perhaps for ^^jJu^j^-* Prince of the two Princes. Haaan 

and Husayn, the two grandsons of Muhammad, are styled 
^^^jIjT ((?i/. ^Ju^iT), and both their father, Ali, and their 

grandfather, would rightly be styled their Prince. 

254. 4^' ^^^ Health-Giving One. V. 71. 

The verb u-iuj occurs in Q. ix. 14, as applied to God's 
healing the breasts of believers, t.e, removing doubts there- 
from. The title is usually given to a satisfactory, doubt- 
removing answer, uJL£ tl>^^ in Persian, and Turkish 

265. j^lllT the Thankful One. Q. ii. 153 ; iv. 146 ; H. 
17. (SeejjCl, No. 261.) 

256. M .; UJPf Jj^UJf the Thankful, Omniscient One. Q. ii. 
163 ; iv. 146. (See Nos. 255, 308.) 

257. JujMijT the Very- Strenuous One. H. 73 ; E. 23. (See 
the next two.) 

258. c- ;11jJT JuJb£ the Very- Strenuous One in chastising. 

Q. ii. 192, 207, etc. (See Nos. 147, 241, 257, 380.) 
Occurs foarteen times, all applied to God. 

259. JLs^' *Xj*^ the Yery- Strenuous One in devising 

stratagems. Q. xiii. 14. (See Nos. 257, 258.) 

The word ^(X^ occurs frequently alone as an adjective of 
other things, and ^jfl\ Jo J^ strong in powers, is used as a 
title of the archangel Gabriel in liii. 5. 

260. ^^1^ the Very-Noble (Sacred, Holy, Honourable). 
R. 47. 

The word, even its root, does not occur in Q., nor in any of 
the other lists. It is the title of the Prince of Makka. When 
indefinite, it is said of a descendant from Muhammad, through 

Ffitima, like ju^. At Makka, in contradistinction to Ju^, it 
is used to designate especially a descendant from Muhammad 
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through Hasan, the elder eon of Fatima. As an ordinary 
adjective, it qualifies anything holy or honourable. Doubtless, 
God is holy and honourable, and this word may have been 
applied among His titles. 

261. j^T the AlUhankful One. Q. xxxv. 27, 31 ; xlii. 

22; Ixiv. 17; Ht.35; R.78; Rs.SQ. (See also j^lllf, No. 
255, also Nos. 262, 331.) 

Occurs in Q. six other times applied to man. It is explained 
by the commentators as betokening that God gives an ex- 
ceeding great reward for man's very small services. 

262. ^^J^' j^LiJl the All'thankfulf All-lenient One. Q. liv. 
17; V. 72. (SeeNos. 102, 261.) 

V. appears to have .^-^ instead of ^^-1^ • 

263. L^the Witness. Q. iii. 93, etc. ; H. 36; Ht. 60; 

R. 80 ; iU. 39. (See Nos. 264, 279, 280.) 

Is found as a divine title in Q. eighteen times, and about 
as often applied to men. As the title for a martyr the 
word is well known, and j^Jbub is the current term for a witness 
who sees, hears, or bears testimony. 

264. il^^L^the Witness, the Watcher. V. 73. (See 

Nos. 226, 263, 279, 280.) 
The combination is not in Q. 

266. ^^^LaTlM^ Companion. Y. 46. 
Not applied to God in Q. 

266. Jc>\^T the True One (Truthful, Faithful). H. 70 ; 

R. 26. (See No. 267.) 

Does not occur in Q. as a divine title, simple or compound. 

267. ^y\ j^ltf the True of promise. V. 74. (See Nos. 

266, 620, 625.) 
Applied in Q. xix. 66 to Ishmael. 

•268. ^\J^ the Fabricator. Q. xxvii. 90 (noun) ; V., in 

92. (See Nos. 115, 121, 344, 346, 414.) 
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269. jy^;^ the Lofiffsuferinff One. Qs. ; Lane ; Ht. 99 ; 
Bs. 78. 

The word is not found in Q. 

270. '^Ji^tAe Absolute One. Q. cxu. 3; Ht. 67; B. 97; 
Bs. 64. (See Nos. 21, 271, 350.) 

Al.jr Ju£ is a frequent name of men. 

271. jUUf aUT ^Ae Absolute, the Caterer up. V. 75. (See 
Nos. 236, 270, 272.) 

212. j\l^ the Hurtful One. Ht.91; B.66; Es.81; Lane. 
(See No. 498.) 

Is twice applied in Q. to a demon. 

273. J^liJf the Clean One. B. 90. (See No. 274.) 

Not in Q. as a divine title. 

21L'^^the Externally Evident One. Q. Ivii. 3; H. 
84 ; Ht. 74; Bs. 87. (See Nos. 273, 275.) 

275. 'jX^jt^the Patent, the Esoteric One. Q. Ivii. 3 ; 
V.76. (See Nos. 55. 274.) 

♦276. JjliJT the Just One. (See No. 281.) 

277. c-^4*^ (4^ ^^ ^^^ knows what is absent. Q. xxxiv. 
3 ; Ixxii. 26. (See Nos. 278, 279, 280, 308.) 

278. ^j)i\^ c^^^luJf L-^4^ 1}\1 He who knows the absent 

of the heavens and of the earth. Q. xxxv. 36. (See Nos. 174, 
277.) 

279. JjI^^TTJ u-^-*jT JLc He who knows the absent and the 

perceptible. Q. vi. 73; ix. 95, 106; xxiii. 94; xxxix. 47-; 
lix. 22 ; Ixii. 8. (See Nos. 277, 280.) 

280. JlicinjiMiSiT if JlfllT^ ^-4*^^ Al^ ^^ ^^^ knows the 

absent and the perceptible, the very Great, the High-exalted 
One. Q. xiii. 10. (See Nos. 277, 279, 387, 412.) 

281. JjuilT the Equitable One. Ht. 29; Bs. 63; Lane. 
(See No. 276.) 
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282. jij^ the Most Mighty One. Q. lix. 23, etc. ; H. 90 ; 

Ht. 9; k!^10; Rs. 9. (See Nos. 22, 186. 283-293, 381.) 

Occurs ninety-eight times in Q., principally in the com- 
poands given below as divine titles ; is five times applied to 

man, and thrice to things. JjJ*j 1 Ju^ is well known. 

283. IJ^'^^^ the Most Mighty, the Alt-wise. Q. ii. 123, 

etc. ; V. 77. (See Nos. 22, 97, 282.) 

Eepeated in Q. perhaps fifty times, being the most numerous 
of the compounds. 

234. «x*^ ^jiy^ the Most Mighty, Most Praiseworthy One. 
Q. xiv. 1 ; xxxiv. 6 ; Ixxxv. 8. ' (See Nos. 105, 282.) 

285. /♦li^J ^^*^ jiy^ 1 ^^^ Most Mighty, the Possessor of a 

vengeance. Q. iii. 3 ; v. 96 ; xiv. 48 ; lix. 38. (See Nos. 
137, 282.) 

286. M^ji] jjyu\ the Most Mighty, Most Merciful One. Q. 

xxiv. 8, 68, 104, 122, 140, 159, .175, 191, 217 ; xxx. 4 ; xxxii. 
5. (See Nos. 217, 282.) 

287. jjiju\jjuu\ the Most Mighty, the Omniscient One. Q, 

vi. 96 ; xxvii. 80; xxxvi. 38; xl. 1 ; xli. 11 ; xliii. 8. (See 
Nos. 282, 308.) 

288. j\m^ jiyu\ the Most Mighty, Ever-forgiving One. Q. 
xxxviii. m\ xxxix. 7; xl. 45. (See Nos. 179, 282, 324.) 

289. jy«jT jjjiJf the Most Mighty, Most Forgiving One. 
Q. XXXV. 25 ; Ixvii. 2. (See Nos. 282, 326.) 

290. -%j^Lrf jjjxJT the Most Mighty, Most Bountiful One. 
Q. xliv. 49. (See Nos. 282, 389.) 

291. jjL^;SJTj^/JdT the Most Mighty, the Able One. Q. liv. 
42. (See Nos. 282, 456.) 

292. «_jUjJ I jj^ 1 the Most Mighty, the All-bestowing One, 
Q. xxxviii. 8. (See Nos. 282, 633.) 
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293. Jijt^ the Very Benevolent One. V. 79. 

294. 1,^* IT the Most Supreme One. Q. ii. 256 ; Ixix. 93 ; 

H. 27 ; Ht. 33 ; Rs. 47. (See Nos. 23, 187, 295.) 
The word is very frequent in Q. as a qnalificative of things. 

295. *^/ji liihi>.n the Most Supreme, Most Bountiful One. 
V. 78. (See Nos. 294, 389.) 

296. yiJT the Ever- Pardoning One. Q. iv. 46, 100, 148 ; 
xxii. 59 ; Iviii. 3 ; H. 37 ; Ht. 81 ; R. 56 ; Rs. 62. '(See Nos. 
297, 298, 318, 824, 326.) 

297. Jj**jT yijtiS the Ever- Par donir^, Ever-Forgiving One. 
Q. iv. 46, 100 ; xxii. 59 ; Iviu. 3. (See Nos. 296, 326). 

298. ^ JajT y*J I the Ever- Pardoning, the Almighty One. 
Q. iv. 148. (See Nos. 293, 373.) 

299. J»iJT the Well-knowing One. V. 80. (See Nos. 277- 

279, 300.) 

300. 4— »j;r*JT (»lc the Well-knowing of absent things. Q. v. 

108, 116 ; ix. 79 ; xxxiv. 47 ; V. 81. (See Nos. 27.7, 299.) 

301. ^ji j/^ J^ ^ic Almighty over all things. Q. ii. 19. 
(See Nos. 302, 311, 373.) 

302. Jj-Sj j^-i ji^ ^\s. Administrator over all things. Q. 
vi. 102. (See Nos' 301, 311, 526.) 

303. ^JS^ the Most High. Q. ii. 256 ; iv. 38 ; H. 26 ; Ht. 
36. (See Nos. 9, 304-307.) 

304. ^Jl^l ^JfS\ the Most High, Most Permanent One. V. 
82. (See Nos. 60, 303.) 

305. ^JJ^ ' ^Jf^ ^^^ ^^^^ High, the All-wise. Q. xlii. 51 ; 
xliii. 2. (See Nos. 97, 303.) 

306. ^jhirn ^^Jj^'S the Most High, the Supreme One. Q. ii, 
256 ; xlii. 2. (See Nos. 294, 303.) 

307. j^-lTf ^^T the Most High, the Very Great One. Q. 
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1 

iv. 38 ; xxii. 61 ; xxxi. 29 ; xxxiv. 22 ; xl. 12 ; V. 83. (See 
Nos. 303, 387.) 

808. ^^-1^' ^^^ Allrknomng (Omniscient) One. Q. ii. 211, 
274, 281, etc. ; H. 81 ; Ht. 19; E. 14; Rs. 22. (See Nos. 7, 
100, 122, 250, 309-317, 354.) 

Occurs in Q., alone, or in composition, a hundred and fifty- 
one times as a divine title, and other ten times applied to a man. 

309. j^Juall Lp\^ i^^Sthe Omniscient Knower of the occu- 
pants of breasts. Q. iii. 115, 148, etc. (See No. 808.) 
Occurs twelve times. 

810. j^^-^UsIb |*-i«JT the Omniscient Knowerofthe unjust. 
Q. ii. 89, 247 ; ix. 47 ; Ixii. 7. (See No. 308.) 

311. ^^ JL *:^t the Omniscient Knower of all things. 
Q. ii. 27, 231^ 282, etc. (See Nos. 302, 308.) 

Generally in the form ^^ ^^ Jio ; and occurs altogether 
twenty times. 

312. „t-JiiJJb aJjOI the Omniscient Knower of those who 
fear God. Q. iii. Ill ; ix. 44. (See Nos. 808, 531.) 

313. j^iwXjt A-ijuT the Omniscient Knower of the per- 
verters. Q. iii. 56. (See No. 308.) 

314. >-^' (^i^^ ^^^ Omniscient, the All-wise One. Q. ii. 
30 ; iv. 12, etc. (See Nos. 97, 308.) 

Occurs twenty-six times, and seven other times as f^^^ 

315. *«1^' j,Aju\ the Omniscient, All-Lenient One. Q. iv. 
16; xxii. 58; xxxiii. 51. (See Nos. 102, 308.) 

316. jt^^^ (^it^^ ^^^ Omniscient, the All- Cognizant One. 
Q. iv. 29; xxxi. 34; xlix. 13; Ixvi. 3. (See Nos. 119, 308.) 

317. jJaJi (hMu\ the Omniscient, the Almighty. Q. xvi. 
72 ; XXX. 53 ; xxxv. 43 ; xlii. 49. (See Nos. 308, 373.) 

318. jjlilT the Pardoner. H. 71. (See Nos. 126, 324, 326.) 
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319. i^jJf^lc the Pardoner of trespass. Q. xl. 2. (See 
No. 318.)^ 

320. clJl*K the Prevalent One. Q. xii. 21, etc. (See 
Nos. 321,'322.) 

Occurs other twelve times, singular or plural masculine. 
The inscriptions in one of the chambers of the palace Al-J7amra 
(Alhambra), all over the walls, in small compartments, are a 

repetition of the ejaculation <uJ\ i\ tl^u S there is no Preva- 
lent One save God. 

321. gjt\ jli c-^IaJT the Prevalent One in His own case. 
Q. xii. 21. (See Nos. 320, 539.) 

322. Joi^ 4^^^ ^he Prevalent One, the Giver. V. 99. 
(See Nos. 320, 45*0.') 

V. has L<laAj\ c-JUJl, which I read as above. 

323. cl^^. V.84. Erroneous for JL^, y.!?. No. 377. 

324. jliijT the Ever-Forgiving One. Q. xx. 84 ; Ht. 14 ; 
E. 38 ; Ks. 17. (See Nos. 179, 288, 318, 326, 332.) 

Occurs three other times as jU^H jj^jidT, q.v. No. 288. The 

translations for^UlT and j^^, as well as the present title 
and that next following, by our words from ** pardon " and 
" forgiveness," are not suflSciently comprehensive to render 
the full meaning of the idea that forms the distinction between 
this class of titles and that derived from the root ^ls, (see 
Nos. 296, 297, 298). For, while the title ^1, its verb and 
Bouns, are fully represented by our derivatives from "pardon " 
and " forgive," the class from JlL contain the accessory idea 
of admitting the pardoned one into the joys of heaven as well. 
Like our idea of " absolve," ^ simply remits the responsi- 
bility of an offence; but^^ entails the further consequence 
of admitting to bliss and glory. This is why the words 
(^f^^/^ atid ^ j^Lju^ are used of defunct Muslims in a sense 
similar to our "blessed" and "sainted," i.e. whose sins are 
blotted out, and who is admitted to a participation in the 
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rewards of the righteous. Oar word " gracious/' as applied 
to God in the sense of Granter of heavenly bliss, is fair too 
broad, and also fails to include, explicitly, the idea of pardon. 

I cannot suggest a satisfactory term. The name jLaUT Juc 
is frequently met with. 

325. i>^^j{ ^jjf^He by whose mercy forgiveness is. V. 85. 
This expression occurs in a collect. It can hardly be looked 

upon as a " title " or " name." 

326. j^lxlT the Most' Forgiving One. Q. xvii. 27, etc.; 

H. 20 ; Ht. 34 ; Rs. 52. (See Nos. 104, 188, 218, 289, 324, 
327-333. 

Occurs in Q. ninety other times in various compounds, some- 
times preceding, sometimes following its fellow or fellows. 

327. A-i^'j^A*jT the Most-Forgiving All-lenient One. Q. 
ii. 225, 236 ; iii. 149 ; V. 101. (See also Nos. 102, 326.) 

328. ^^^Tji j^ixjT the Very-Forgiving One, the Possessor 
of Compassion. Q. xviii. 5. (See Nos. 140, 326.) 

329. LjJ^ jfjo\ the Very- For giving, the Most-Merdful 

One. Q. ii. 168, etc. (See Nos. 217, 326.) 
Occurs seventy-one times in Q., and once also reversed. 

330. t_ij jJlj^iiJ I the Yery-Forgimng, the Most Indulgent 
One. V. 86. (See Nos. 229, 326.) 

331. j^JiS^ jfjS\ the Yery-Forgimng, the All- Thankful One. 
Q. XXXV. 27, 31 ; xlii. 22 ; V. 87. (See Nos. 261, 326.) 

332. jljiij 1 jj**J ^ the Most-Forgiving, Ever Forgiving One. 
V. 88. (See Nos. 324, 326.) 

333. OjJj 1 jjA»J I the Most Forgiving, Most Affectionate One. 
Q. Ixxxv. 14 ; V. 89. (See Nos. 326, 524.) 

334. ^e>*j\ the Independent One. Q. x. 69; xxxix. 9; 
xlvii. 40 ; H. 28 ; Ht. 87 ; E. 43 ; Rs. 82. (See Nos. 335— 
340, 453.) 

Occurs nineteen times in Q., alone or in compounds; of 
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which two apply to man, the others to God. " Independent " 
is an unsatisfactory rendering ; " rich " would be not less so. 

335. /i-i^^ \^s^ '^^ Independent^ the All-lenient One. 
Q. ii. 265. (See Nos. 102, 334.) 

336. Ju^^' ,^55*JT the Independent, the A/l-praiseworthy 
One. Q. ii. 270; iv. 130; xiv. 8; xxii. 63; xxxi. 11, 25; 
XXXV. 16 ; Ivii. 24 ; Ix. 6 ; Ixiv. 6. (See Nos. 105, 334.) 

337. •^)^ ^J^^ the Self 'Independent One; or, the In- 
dependent, the Essentially-existent One. V. CO. 

JLJl J is not a Qur'finic term but was invented by the school 
of philosophers or scholastic theologians. 

338. j^^UJl ^ yj^^ ihe One who is Independent of all 
the worlds. Q. iii. 92 ; xxxix. 6. (See Nos. 16, 182.) 

339. (^i/^ vj4*^ ^^^ Independent, the All-Bou7itiful One. 
Q. xxvii. 40. (See Nos. 334, 389.) 

340. j-^y 1 ^J^ I the Independent, the Ample One. V. 91. 

341. (Omission by mistake. See No. 386a.) 

*342. i^UjT the Opener (of ways, etc.). (See Nos. 127, 
347.) 

*343. J-tfUjT the Separater (of right and wrong, etc.). (See 
No. 128.) 

344. ^IaJT the Maker {of what did not before exist). Lane. ^ 

(See Nos. 115, 121, 269, 345, 346.) 

345. (^VT J Li^lj^l J-Llj the Maker of the heavens and of 

the earth. Q. vi. 14; xii. 102; xiv. 1; xxxv. 11; xxxix. 47; 
xlii. 9. (See Nos. 117, 346.) 

346. '^}^'j^^ the Maker, the Fabricator. Y. 92. (See 
Nos. 268, 344.) 

347. *.l-i&IT the Ever- Opener (of ways, means, difficulties, 

etc.). Q. xxxiv. 25; H. 69; Ht. 18; R. 88; Rs. 21. (See 
Nos. 342, 348.) 
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348. ^.jUlT-ljiJT the Ever-Opener, Omniscient One, Q. 
xxxiv. 25 ; V. 93. (See Nos. 808, 847.) 

349. j;i]T the Lone One. V. 94. (See No. 350.) 

The word occurs three times in Q., applied to a solitary 
man. Philosophically, it is well applicable to God, as it is 
the converse of I^J a pair. 

350. lilSf jJllT the Lone, Absolute One. Y. 95. (See 
Nos. 270, 349.) 

351. ^ll^p J J^. V. 96. Apparently for jJlK^S 
^lla^^Tj, q.v. No. 163. 

352. JiIaJT the Ever Performer. R. 69. (See next No.) 

353. i^lJl\^J\MI\ the Ever Performer of what lie purposes. 
Q. xi. 109^; Ixxxiv. 16 ; V. 97. (See No. 362.) 

354. IjLft Jx ^j3 J^ jy Omniscient beyond every possessor 

of knowledge. Q. xii. 76. (See No. 308.) 

355. JL^\ the Grasper. H. 22 ; Ht. 20 ; R. 61 ; Rs. 23. 

(See No. 356.) 
The verb occurs in Q., more especially in ii. 246 : <l3Ii 

ixuA^ ^ c/^ God contracts and dilates (the heart, the means 

of subsistence, etc.); whence k^llIT j^IaJT, q.v. S^ji\ j^li 

the Grasper of the Souls is the title of 'AzrS'll, the " Angel 
of Death." 

356. la-dT j^IaIT the Contractor, the Dilator. V. 98. 
(See Nos. 61, 64, 865.) 

357. JjliTf the Acceptor. H. 72. (See No. 368.) 

358. 4— ;'yjjTjjl3 the Acceptor of repentance. Q. xl. 2. 
(See No. 867.) 

359. j^^ the Able One. Q. vi. 37, 65; xvii. 101 ; xlvi. 32; 
Ixxv. 40; Ixxxvi. 8; Ht. 68; Rs. 53. (See Nos. 360, 873, 
456.) 
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*360. jliailTjjlAlT the Able, the Absolute One; i.e. the 
OmBipotent One. (See Nos. 88, 359, 373.) 
A later term of the schools of philosophy. 

361. ^^lullT vI^liJT. V. 99. A mistranscription for 
J^ lL4\^, q.v. No. 322. 

362. j^UlT the Compeller. Q. vi. 18, 61 ; H. 41 ; V. 100. 
(See Nos. 363, 364, 382.) 

363. JjJui^uji the Compeller, the Hqmtable One. Y. 
101. (See Nos. 281, 362.) 

364. iJ\fA ^Icjtow \ the Compeller over Eis servants. Q. 
vi. 18, 61. (See Nos. 362, 382.) 

365. illiT the Existent One. Q. xiii. 33 ; H. 32 ; V. 102. 

(See Nob. 366-370.) 

In the passage of Q. cited, the word is not nsed in the sense 
given, but in that of standing in watch, equivalent to l-^^JT 
(See No. 226), as is explained by Bayrf^fiwl. It occurs eight 
times in the singular masculine, out of which all but iii. 16 
and xiii. 33 relate to others. Of these two, the first, iii. 16, 

kliJlj \aj\^ persistent in just distribution,^ seems the instance 
required. 

*366. ^ilj (^lilT j the One Existent of Himself {the Self- 
•367. iJSlj/^l^) existent One). (See No. 365.) Philo- 
sophical titles of Ood. 

368. I^J^ p\sl\ the Existent, the Bighteous One. V. 103. 
(See remark on J^JjT, No. 232 ; also, see No. 365.) 

369. LIajIj j^LlTl the Existent with impartiality. Q. iii. 
16. (See No! 365.) 

370. ijM JS ^^^ JJJi} ] the Stander-in-watch over every 

animated being (for its preservation, direction, reward, or 
punishment). Q. xiii. 33. (See No. 365.) 

^ Sale has : " who ezecateth righteousnesa." 
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2n\. yj!^ Providence. V. 104. 

The Islamic word which Europeans so unjustly translate 
by the terms **/ate^* and ** destiny '* Islfim utterly abhors 
those old pagan ideas, and reposes on God's providence alone ; 
which some will say is the same thing. The terms t\^\ 
and i^ywyiJT, quasi-synonyms of jJ^ \ and j jaTI , mean, the 
former, God's decree, the latter, one's allotted portion. Both 
may correctly be rendered by our term dispensation. True 
that astrologers, dervishes, and poets talk about the sphere, 
tlCulT, as puling or influencing sublunary events. To 
Islam, this is either rank paganism and blasphemy, or a 
special application of the admitted truism that here below 
God acts through secondary causes. As a name or title of 
God, V.'s^^xaJ^ is probably a mistranscription for jJuJl, q.v. 
No. 859. In European languages, the term " Providence " 
has become a metaphorical name of God ; but in Islam, jJjLI \ 
is not so used. 

372. (jlj liJT the Most Holy One. Q. lix. 23 ; Ixii. 1 ; H. 86 ; 
Ht. 5 ; E. 6 ; Rs. 5. (See Nos. 465, 466, 467.) 

373.JjjaJT the All-mighty One (Almighty, Omnipotent). 
Q. iv. 132 ; xxii. 40 ; xxv. 56 ; xlii. 28 ; Ix. 7 ; H. 7 ; V. 105. 
(See Nos. 298, 301, 317, 359. 456.) 

374. ij«AAjf the Allrprevious One (the " Ancient of Days ")• 
R. 13. (See Nos. 375, 376.) 

The word Ij jj occurs three times in Q. ; xii. 95 ; xxxvi. 39 ; 

and xlvi. 10; but is not applied to God. In the present 
sense, the term appears to have been an adaptation by the 
philosophers. 

375. j^llal.V\ /li^JAjf the Ancient of Beneficence (our early 

Benefactor). V. 106. (See No. 375.) 
Perfectly apposite; but applied equally to human benefactors. 

376. JUcUT Ii«^ijT the All-previous, High-exalted One. 
V. 107. ^(See Nos. 376, 412.) 
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377. clo^ the Yery-near One. Q. ii- 182; xi. 64; 

xxxiv. 49 ; H. 50 ; V. 108 ; R. 44. (See Nos. 251, 323, 378.) 
Occurs also in Q. twenty-two times, applied to things. 

378. uLvjiB-*^ ' cl-j^Ajf the Yery-near^ Favorably-arawering 
One. Q. xi.^64. (See Nos. 377, 420.) 

379. tsf^ the Yerystrong One. H. 52; Ht. 53; Rs. 80. 
(See Nos. 154, 155, 380, 381.) 

Occurs in Q. in the following compounds only, as applied 
to God; but in xxvii. 39 it 'is applied to a demon, and in 
xxviii. 26 to a man. 

380. 4-;ll*Jff IjjijT^^lJiT the Yery-strong One, Yery- 

strenuous in chastisement, Q. viii. 54; xl. 23. (See Nos. 
258, 379.) 

381. JiJ*jT c5>a]T the Yery-strong, Most Mighty One. Q. 

xi. 69; xxii. 41, 73; xxxiii. 25; xlii. 18; Ivii. 25; Iviii. 21. 
(See Nos. 282, 379.) 

382. JI^IjT the All-compelling One. Q.; Ht. 15; Rs. 16. 
(See No. 362 ; and also Nos. 30, 79, for compounds.) 

383. A^iil the Ever- Self-existing One. Q. ii. 256; iii. 1; 
XX. 110 ; H. 25 ; Ht. 63 ; R. 39 ; Rs. 56. (See Nos. 26, 110, 
for /♦^-aIT j^' , and remarks on the "Throne Verse.") 

384. 4^ the Sufficient One. Q. xxxix. 87; H. 15; 
V. 109 ; R. 74. (See Nos. 164, 385, 386, 528.) 

The vert occurs in Q. more than thirty times. 

385. Li^lJLls! ' ij,^ the Sufficient Recompenser of deeds of 
charity. V, 110. 

Possibly a mistranscription for tr^lLlsr ' ^^^^ y*^* No. 462. 

386. j^lilUff «4wT the Sufficient One, who is called upon 
for aid. V. 111. (See Nos. 384, 440.) 

*(386a. J^ini the Perfect, is not in Q., nor in any list. 
(See Nos. 157, 341.) 
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387. j:f-^ the Very-Oreat One. Q.; H. SQ; Ht. 37; 

R. 29 ; E^. 33. (See Nos. 307, 388.) 

Occurs six times in compound divine titles, and thirty-two 
other times applied to things. 

388. ^y^t^:M\ ^jfJS\ the Very- Great, the High-exalted One. 
Q. xiii. 10 ; V. 112. (See Nos. 387, 412.) 

389. '^J^ the AllrBountiful One. Q. Ixxxu. 6 ; H. 64 ; 
Ht. 42 ; V. 113 ; Rs. 60. (See Nos. 101, 290, 295, 339, 390.) 

Occurs also i^ Q. in the compounds ^^ij^ ^ji^ ' ^^^ l5^ ' 
^J^f q^v. The name (^ij^ »V^ is frequent for men ; and 
the expression aj^ aJJl, in Turkish, is much used, like our 

"mV desperandum/' to encourage or console. Applied to 
men or things, the word >^ occurs twenty-four times more 
in Q. 

390. ^JojtM] (^ijy\ the All-Bountiful One, the Giver. V. 

114. (See Nos. 889, 450.) 

391. J-i^ the Sponsor. Q. xvi. 93; Y. 115. 

392. ^j^!^^ \ J-4^ 1 ^^^ Sponsor, the Confiding One. Y. 
116. (See Nos. 391, 485.) 

393. u-ILjjT the Most-pleasant One. Q. xii. 101 ; H. 43 ; 
Ht. 30 r R. 85 ; Rs. 58. 

Occurs also in the two following compounds. The name 

^JJajTl Jy^c is very frequent with men. 

394. sj\1m ujLkiiT the Most-pleasant to His servants. Q. 
xlii. 18.^^'^' 

395. J--ms) ' uJ-kifT the Most-pleasant, Allrcognizant One. 

Q.vi.l03; xxii.62; xxxi.l5; xxxiii.34; lxvii.14; V. 117. 
(See Nos. 119, 393.) 

396. Jj J^ u-ijkiJt the Most-pleasant, the Disposer. V. 
118. (See No. 393. The title^S2T is not in the lists. Its 
verb occurs in Q. x. 3, 32 ; xiii. 2 ; xxxii. 4.) 
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897. 1>.T l^yS il ^ p there is not one a peer unto Him 

(unto Whom there is not one as a peer). Q. cxii. 4. 

398. jl^ ^ Who hath not begotten. Q. cxii. 3. (See Nos. 
899, 486.)' 

899. jJy. ^ Who hath not been begotten. Q. cxii. 3. (See 

Nos. 398, 487.) 

AQQ. c^^ the Glorious One. Ht.66;R8.96. (See No. 
422.) ^ 
401. cjLIj^ (J^^ '^ Efaeer of imquUies, V. 119. 

(See No. 4180 
The verb occurs in Q. ziii. 39. 

♦402. J^CIjT the Deviser of stratagems. (See No. 129.) 

403. tjLlUlT the Owner. Q. i. 3 ; iii. 25 ; Ht. 4. (See 
Nos. 404, 405.) 

Occnrs once more in Q. xliii. 77, not applied to God. 

404. (4iCiljT CjyC* the Owner of the kingdom (of heaven 
and earth, and helD^ Q. iu. 25; Ht. 83; Ra. 98. (See No. 
403.) 

405. y^idJT*^ uiJU the Owner of the day of retribution. 

Q. i. 3. ' (See No. 403.) 

406. ^:UIT the Hinderer. Ht. 90 ; R. 60 ; Us. 46. 

407. JkaUjl the Spreader-out (of a bed, etc.). Q. li. 48. 
(See No. 500.) 

408. ls.xS^ the Originator. Ht. 68; R. 67; Rs. 29;. 
Lane. (See Nos. 49, 409.) 

409. Ju^Jff c^j1«jT the Originator, the Returner (to earth 
at death, to life at the resurrection, etc., etc.). Lane. (See 
Nos. 408, 451.) 

410. j;;--*wT the Mamfest One. Q. xxiv. 25, etc. ; H. 66 ; 
R. 89. (See Nos. 95, 111.) 

The expression is : ,jif^ (jad ' ^ *J3V ^j^l verily God — he 
is the truth, the manifest; where ^;:>:>^ may be understood 
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to be a second predicate otyb, or a qualificative of j;^% as 
it agrees in gender, number, and case with both. Lexically, ' 

it belongs to the latter rather than to ^\ through yb . The 
word occurs more than a hundred times in Q., applied to 
thirty different names of men and demons, acts and things, 
good and bad ; not once to God directly. Still, in sense it 
is fairly a divine title, and the passage quoted is considered 
sufficient to give it Qur'finic authority. 

411. Ju^JtTf j^^^T the Manifest One, the Returner. V. 

120. (See Nos. 410, 451.) 
Apparently, a misreading for Ju*4jT c5«XmJT, y.t?. ; or it 

may be for iXj«^T ^<^^ ' i ?.«?• 

412. JliUT the Kigh'Exalted One (above all calumny, 

slander, reproach, or defect). Q. xiii. 10 ; H. 57 ; Ht. 77 ; 
Rs. 97. (See Nos. 112, 280, 370, 388, 413.) 
The full grammatical form of the word, when definite, is 

^^IxUT, as given by Lane from several authorities. Venera- 
tion, however, for the smallest peculiarities of the original 
codex of the Qur'fin has perpetuated the present form. So 
much so that, in Persian and Turkish, where the definite 
article is dropped, the form Jlil^ is always used, and ,cJl*^ 
is, so to say, unknown. This is in direct opposition to the 
general rule in those two languages, by which the final ^ 
of such words as ^^IwT, ^^iXJT, is retained, and they are 
always written ^IS , ,<ifi^, etc., when, in Arabic, indefinitely, 
they would become l^^, ^^^^ etc. 

413. ^J^ijimS the High-exaUed One. Lane. (See remarks 
in No. 394.) 

♦414. %^ JS fj^:^ the Establisher of all things. Q. 
xxvii. 90. J 

The verb occurs in the passage cited J^ ^J^ ^'^^ ajfT^^ 

%^ by the work of God, rcho hath established all things. 
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415. ^^^iA^l the Proud One. Q, lix. 23 ; H. 92 ; Ht. 11 ; 

B. 12 ; Rs. 11. (Bee Nob. 80, 387, 416.) 

The word occurs twice also in Q. xl. 28, 37, applied to 
proud men and proud hearts, without the definite article. 

416. JlsJ '^^I^lSJiTf the Proud^ the Ever-creating One. V. 
121. (See Nos^ 121, 415.) 

417. '^^^ the Yery-firm One. Q. li. 58; H. 77 ; Ht. 54; 
Rs.42. (See Nos. 155, 221.) 

*418. cLi2T the Cmfirmer. (See No. 401.) 

The verb occurs in Q. xiii. 39, etc., cu^ ^ ^a:^ He cancels 
and conjirms. 

*419. \j:J:ii^ the Fixer. 

The verb occurs in Q. xiv. 32. 

420: L,.-wg^ ' the Favourably-answering One. Q. xi. 64 ; 
H. 51 ; Ht. 44 ;• R. 82 ; Rs. 36. (See Nos. 378, 421, 501.) 

421. ci^<^S)TlLwk^ the Favourable-Answerer of prayers. 

V. 122. (See No. 420.) 

422. Jujs^^ the Moat- Glorious One. Q. ii. 76 ; Ixxxv. 15 ; 
H. 53; m. 48 ; R. 22 ; Rs. 75. (See Nos. 106, 146, 400.) 

Is also appUed to the " Qur'an," 1^:^"^ ^^, in Q. 1. 1. 
and Ixxxv. 21. The name of Ju^' ilx, as is well re- 
ndembered, was borne by the father of the present Sultan of 
Turkey, himself named Ju<4^ ^ Ju^ . 

*423. ^j*^xs^ ' the Beneficent One. (See next No.) 
The word occurs many times in Q., singular and plural, 
as applied to beneficent men. 

424. J-Atfi! ' ^;^^ ' the Beneficent^ the Benignant One. V. 
123. (See Nos. 82, 423.) 

425. ^^^i^ the Teller. Ht. 57 ; R. 70; Rs. 54. 
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The verb is four times used in Q. of God, who counts men's 
works, etc. On six other occasions it relates to men. 

*426. .fcOli) ji^ ■ 

fcord. 
The verb occurs in Q. x. 82. 

427. jyl^M^ Praued One. V. 124. 

The word occurs once only in Q., where it qualifies a 

"station," o^iar^ IIa^. This is very variously explained by 
commentators. But, since 'Upraise belongeth unto God," 

^ fcxXs) ', He is certainly iy«^ '• As a name for men the 
word is well known, ^ 

428. ^5^' . R. 50 ; Rs. 31 ; erroneous for ^^^^ I y.t?. 
No. 431. 

429. h.>,^ ' the Comprehending One. Q. ii. 18; iii. 116 ; 
iv. 108, 125; viii. 49; xi. 94; xli. 64; Ixxxv. 20; H. 6. 

430. ^^^\ . V. 126 ; erroneous for ^^J^ \ q.v. No. 431. 

431. ^^5-^ the Tivifier. Q.; H. 45; Ht. QO) V. 125; 

E. 60 ; Rs^ 31. (See Nos. 432, 433, 434.) 

The word occurs twice only in Q. ; but the verb is found 
more than fifty times. 

*432. Jux^ \ L5--^ ' the Yimfier, the Returner (to dust, or 

to new life after death). (See No. 431, and remark in J;---JT 
jUiJT, No. 411.) 

13. Ji-^j^T L<-^ the YimfieTy the Causer to die. (See 
Nos. 431, 475.) ^ 
The verbs occur together in sundry places in Q. 

434. jVr*^ lTJ^ ^^^ Ttdfier (Resuscitator) of the dead. 

Q. XXX. 49 ; xli. 39. 
The verb occurs above fifty times in Q. 

434a. jJO^ \ the Admirustrator (of all worldly affairs). Q. 
(See note iu No. 396.) 



* 
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435. ^HJ JJl) jy^xu] the Commemorated One by every 
tongue. ^V. 126. (See Nos. 444, 447, 488,) 

436. J jJf the Abuser. Ht. 25 ; V; 127 ; R. 48 ; Rs. 37. 
(See No. 449.) 

The verb occurs in Q. iii. 25 : ^^llj ^ J^j ^^ \*f* j^ 
Thou raiseat to honour whomsoever Thou will, and Thou abasest 
whomsoever Thou will. R. 31 gives this same title, apparently 

for JjIm], q.v. No. 480, thus twice noting one "name." The 
Spanish rendering here is : " Deballador de las plubias," the 
Sender-down of the rains. Perhaps for J^, q.v. No. 442. 
*437. J^^jiTf the Guider to the right road. (See No. 222.) 
The word occurs in Q, xviii. 16, and is there, as usually, 
applied to a spiritual guide, a teacher; of these God is the best. 

438. ^^J^ the Purifier (of the soul, by wisdom, and know- 
ledge). 

The verb occurs twice in Q. iv, 62, and xxiv. 21, directly 
applied to God. This is suggested as the correct reading for 

J^3jT, of V. 69. (See No. 232.) 

439. 4^U^VT i— >%M^^ the Supplier of the means (i.e. the 

Cause of all Causes, the Great Cause, the Ultimate Cause). 
M. ; Lane. 
A philosophical title of God. 

440. ^jlfflLw^JT He who is invoked for aid. Q. xii. 18 ; xxi. 
112; H. 62; V. 128. (See Nos. 216, 386, 452.) 

441. jy^aM] the Shaper (Giver of outward form). Q. lix. 
24 ; H. 95; Ht. 13; R. 35; Rs. 16. (See Nos. 15, 60, 116.) 

*442. j^^oM] the Leader astray. 

The verb is applied to God in Q. ii. 24 bis ; iv. 24 bis ; and 
other places. The word itself, however, is used of false teachers 
alone, in Q. xviii. 49 ; of Satan in xxviii. 14 : JJix ^ \jJb 

^j.^^ J^ J Ac iJ\ ^IIlJuII ; and again of a false gmde in 
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xxxix. 88 : J-^ ^ ^ ^ ^ '^ ^ • (See also No. 534 ; 
and last remark in No. 436, JiJwT.) 

443. (iliJn the Giver of immunity (from disease, bodily or 
spiritual). V. 129. 

444. fj^j J^ J^-ot2T the One Worshipped in all time. V. 
130. (See Nos. 435, 447, 488.) 

445. ^->.^*iJ 1 the Tormentor. Q. vii. 164 ; viii. 33 ; xvii. 
16,60. 

446. uJj^t^rf the Generally Known and Accepted One. V. 
131. 

Occurs thirty-eight times in Q. as a title of acts and deeds, 
in the sense of **that which is seemly ^ It may be a divine 

title with dervishes, who style themselves \^^J^ \ they who 
are conversant, i.e. gnostics, the initiated into the mysteries. 

447. g;Llft-l J-^ t-Jjj/uTl the Universally-Known One for 
every benefaction. V. 132. (See Nos. 435, 444, 488.) 

448. yC^ \ the Raker to honour. Ht. 24 ; R. 47 ; Rs. 56. 

The verb occurs in Q. iii. 25, with that of J j^ \, q.v. (No. 
436). (Compare Luke i. 62 : " He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exalted them of low degree.") 

*449. J j^ J«^T the Raiser to honour, the Abaser. (See 
Nos. 436, 448.) ^ 

450. J^\ the Giver. Ht. 89. (See No. 390.) 

The verb occurs in Q. applied to God four times ; especially 

in XX. 52 : Hii %^ jS ^Ja^l lS^'^^j our Lord is He 
who hath given all things to His creation. 

451. Ju^JTf the Returner (of the living to the earth in death, 
and of the dead to life unto judgment). H. 97 ; Ht. 59 ; R. 
68 ; Rs. 40. (See Nos. 49, 409, 411, 432, 475.) 

The verb occurs fifteen times in Q. 

452. ^^;^ the Aider. H. 38. (See Nos. 76, 216, 386, 
440.) 
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The word and its verb are not in Q. ; bat they are implied 
in the title j^liLLJT, q.v. 

4f53. ^^^Xaj] the Maker independent, Who renders inde- 
pendent. Ht. 88 ; R. 58 ; Rs. 67. (See No. 334.) 

The verb occurs in Q. ix. 28, etc. 

454. c->|^jVT *J^ the frequent Opener of the gates (of 

mercy, etc.). V. 133. 
The verb occurs in the passive voice in Q. vii. 38 : ,^Jj X 

«CLJf c->l^t Ifi the gates of heaven shall not be opened unto 
them. 

*455. ^^oLSS the Bestower of preeminence. 

The verb occurs in Q. sixteen times, and the verbal noun 
twice in xvii. 22, 72. 

456. jf^Aj^ the Able One (who can do so-and-so). Q. xviii. 
43 ; Uv. 42, 55 ; Ht. 69 ; R. 52 ; Rs. 66. (See Nos. 291, 
354, 373, 473.) 

457. j ji^ the Meter out. H. 79 ; R. 53 (?). 

The verb and verbal noun occur very many times in Q., 
especially in x. 5 : Jjll^ yjj^ He meted out unto it (the moon) 

daily stages (in its monthly orbit, i.e. the so-called lunar 
mansions). The word in R. 53 appears to be a mistranscription 

for |*ilJT, q.v. No. 458. 

458. y^ the Antepositor. Ht. 70 ; R. 53 (?) ; Rs. 57. 

The verb is applied to God in Q., in 1. 27 only: jiLj\ \jl.>^jj 

ju^yT / put forward unto you the menace beforehand (and 
now it is put in execution on you). In R. 53, **jSky Ij ye 
mucadiru" appears to be put for the present word. The 
Spanish verse is this : 

** Anticipante a tu amor 
Antes que criadas fuesemos, 
T sobrevino tu arahma (m>-J\) 
Tu perdon y tu remedio." 
That verb is very frequently applied to other agents. 
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*459. ^y^ A jlJT the Antepositor, Betropositor. (See 
Nos. 458, 489.) 

460. iuXTf the Distributor equitably. Ht.- 85 ; V. 134 ; 
R.40; Es.45. ' 

The plural is applied to men in Q. three times ; the verb, 
three times also is likewise applied to men. But the ex- 
pression : V^v Q^t? \^\J persistent in just distribution, applied 
to God, is in full accord with all conceptions of the Deity. In 
V. 134, kjA^ is a typographical error for this word. 

461. L::.->-iJrf the Giver of daily bread. Q. iv. 87; Ht. 39 ; 

V.134. "^ , .. . ..,y^ . 

The passage Is-i^ %^ J^ ^^ dJJl ^ is explained by the 

commentators as meaning : God the feeder, or, the preserver, 
or, the able one,ji^Lii\, over all things. 



*462. c:.j\Lls) ' icj^ the Recompenser of good works, (See 
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suggestion in 4^lLl^ ' tilf, No. 385.) 

463. uJllTf the King. Q. xx. 113; xxiii. 117; lix. 23; 
Ixii. 1 ; cxiv. 2 ; R. 5 ; Rs. 4. (See Nos. 29, 464^71.) 

The word is also applied to man, as a king, in six places ; 
and as a sea-king, rover, corsair, pirate, once, in xviii. 76. 

464. fj^ dil^T the King, the Rightful One. Q. xx. 113. 
(See Nos. 28, 29,' 94, 463.) 

465. (jI^jjUT ilA^T the King, the Most Holy One. Q. lix. 
23; Ixii. 1 ; V. 136^ (See Nos. 372, 463, 466, 467.) 

T the Mng, the Most Holy One, the Safety, the Trmtiny, 

the Confiding, the Most Mighty, the AU-eompelUng One, the 
Proud. Q. Ux. 23. (See Nos. 78, 242, 282, 372, 415, 463, 
465, 492, 495.) 

467. U^jiy^ (^J^ i^^ the King, the Most Holy 

One, the Most Mighty, Most Wise. Q. Ixii. 1. (See Nos. 97, 
282, 372, 463, 465.) 
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468. <4<li3rf Llil^ the King of the kingdom. R. 86. 

A mistranscription for l^^CUjT vl^U, q.v.y sometimes 
written c^^UTf CS^ . 

469. (jU^ dil^ ^A« ^w^, ^^^ Ever-benejicent One. (See 
Nos. 463, 476.) 

470. (jwUll CS^the King of mankind. Q. cxiv. 2. (See 

Nos. 36/l52, 205.) 

• 471. ^/^ tJWT ^^^ King, the Inheritor. V. 137. (See 

Nos. 463, 514.) 

472. u-OJiTl the Holder in possession. Q. liv. 55. (See 
Nos. 403, 463.) 

473. J joaJT tliLUTf the Holder in possession, the Able One. 
Q.Uv. 55. (See Nos. 456, 472.) 

*474. ' jjJmTI tlie Praised (Praiseworthy) One. 

475. Lii^wi^l ^^^ Death-causing One. H. 46; Ht. 61; R. 
61 ; Rs. 86.'^ (See Nos. 431, 451.) 
The verb occurs twenty times in Q. 

M^. Ij2^ the Ever-bestowing One. H. 59;V. 135. (See 
Nos. 168, 469.) 

477. m:J^ the Taker of vengeance. Ht. 80 ; R. 55 ; Rs. 
79. (See Nos. 137, 239.) 

The plural ^y^^L^ \ occurs three times in Q., xxxii. 22, 
xliii. 40, xliy. 15 ; but this is a figure of speech, as the One 
God is there speaking of Himself alone. 

^^^pi^l the Saver (from evil or danger; the Saviour). 
*479. ^^\) ^ 

The verbs occur each many times in Q. (See also No. 
485.) 

*480. JjX»] \ \ He who causes to descend. (See Nos. 130, 

*481. Sj^\ 436.) 

The verbs occur very many times in Q., in various shades 
of signification. 



/ o/ 
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*482. (^f^\ the Dispenser of favours (blessings). (See No. 
483.) 
The verb occurs sixteen times in Q., as in i. 6 : (ji«i3TtC^ 

'j\ the way of those on whom Thou hast dispensed 




favour. 

488. J-iUT /•ji^T the Dispenser of blessings^ Conferrer oj 

preeminence. V. 138. (See also No. 482.) 

484. i^^J^ JiL« the Transmitter of blessings. V. 139. 

485. d£^ ] the Deliverer (from danger or evil). (See Nos. 
478, 479.) 

The verb occurs four times in Q., once in iii. 99, applied 
to God, twice to man, and once in the passive voice. 

486. jIj 'jj ^ Who hath not begotten. R. 98 ; Rs. (See 
No. 398.)"* 

487. *>Jy. J ^j^ Who hath not been begotten. R. 99. (See 
No. 399.)* 

488. jo^ J^ ^yry^ ^^^ Extant in every place. V. 140. 
(See Nos. 435^ 444, 447.) 

489. jf^l* the Postponer. Ht. 71 ; R. 64 ; Rs. 49. (See 
No. 459.) 

The verb is found in Q. twelve times applied to God. 

490. JpT the Patron. Q. ii. 286 ; iii. 143, etc. (See 

Nos. 491, 502.) 

Twelve times applied to God in Q., and six times otherwise. 
It is the special title of the Sultan of Morocco, generally- 
written " Muley " by Europeans. IjS^ our Patron, is a title 
frequently given to high legal functionaries ; and in Turkish, 
\iS^ (^j*^ is more particularly the honorific designation of 
the great mystic poet and founder of the order of Mevlevi 
dervishes, Jalalu-'d-Din of Qonya, sumamed Rami, j!L>- 

491. j^T J^ the Patron, the Aider. V. 141. (See 
Nob. 491,^607.) 
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The two titles occur Beparately in Q. viii. 41 : ^yi^ JUj 
j^faj^\ M^^ Good is the Patron, arid good the Aider. 

492. ^yS\ the Believer (in the sincerity of His saints). 

Q. lix. 23 ; H. 88 ; Ht. 7 ; E. 8 ; Rs. 8. (See No. 466.) 

As one of the distinguishing titles of believers in God's 
unity, Muhammad's apostleship, the resurrection, last judg- 
ment, and a future eternal state of reward or punishment, 
the word is well known, and occurs twenty-one times in Q., 

in the plural masculine. The Caliph's special title isj^i 

^^j-^^JT Commander (Imperator) of the Believers. 

493, (JjCl^ST who causes to perish (the Destroyer). Q. vii. 
164. (See No. 494.) 

The passage is: ^SjJuI ^Vdl ^i^xX^ )^<^^ ^ Go^ (^^ 
be) their destroyer, or their tormentor with a grievous torment. 

*494. ^->JuL•^^ lLAJ^ the Destroyer, the Tormentor (of 
the wicked). (See Nos. 445, 493.) 

495. ^^-4^:*^^ the Confiding One (in His saints). Q. lix. 23 ; 

Ht. 8 ; R. 9 ; Rs. 7. (See Nos. 392, 466.) 

Occurs once more, applied to the Qur'&n, in Y. 52, as a book 
to give confidence to the people as to the prophet's mission. 

496. J^\!jT the Helper. Q. iii. 143. (See Nos. 131, 507.) 

497. ^ull the Advantageotis One. Ht. 92; R. 65; Rs. 44; 

Lane. (See No. 498.) 
The verb is of very frequent occurrence in Q. 

498. j\^\ ^ulf the Aetoaniageoua One, the Detrimental 
One. Lane. (See Nos. 272, 497.) 

499. 'J^We. Q.Ti.l52;ix.l02;xii.3,etc. (See No. 43.) 

dOO. aaUIT m good the Outipreader. Q. li. 48. (See No. 
407.) 
By a figure of speech, the passage gives the plural. 

601. LL-wbt^' ^Ju good the Favourable Answerer {of TpTS,jeT). 

Q. xxxvii. 73. (See No. 420.) 
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602. J5^ pij ffood tie Patron. Q. Tiii. 41 ; H. 47 ; R. 41. 
(See No. 490.) ' 

503. J-^lw ffood the Aider. Q. viii. 41 ; H. 48 ; R. 42. 

(See No. 507.) 
The passage gives^^jMfliJf li^ j ij^*" f^,- 

504. Js^pT 1«J ^00(2 24« &n« in chcerge. Q. iii. 167. (See 
No. 626.)"' 

605. 'j^ the Light. Q.; H. 67; Ht. 98 ; R. 20; Rs. 73. 
(See No. 606.) 
Occurs forty-two times in Q., but once only as a title of God. 

506. ^Ji\ J (^\y^^ j^ the Light of the heavens ana of 

the earth. Q. xxiv. 35. (See No. 505.) 

507. j^f^ the Alder. Q. iv. 47 ; viii. 41 ; xxii, 78. (See 
Nos. 1317406, 491, 503, 532, 538.) 

Occurs also twenty-one times otherwise applied. 

*508. L-^^yf the Indispensable One. (See No. 509.) 

*509. fc?^jjT v-;^c»-lyT the Indispensable of existence {Le. 

the indispensably Existent). M. (See No. 508.) 
A philosophical qualification, much in use. 

510. j^\f\ the Perceiver. Ht.64;E.77. (See No. 511. 

The total numerical value of the letters in ^\^ is given by 
Ht., 14 ; that of those in Jtf»-lj, 19 ; thus showing that the two 
words were correctly written as separate titles.) 

511. In^^jIT the Sole One. Q.; H. 19; Ht. 66; Bs. 85. 
(See Nos. 30, 37, 512, 613. See also remark in No. 510 on 
the numerical value of the component letters.) 

512. jjliJT J^'jlT the Sole, the Able One. V. 142. (See 
No. 511.)^ 

513. j\^^ S>-^pT the Sole, the All-compelling One. Q. 
xii. 39; xiii. 17 ; xiv. 49; xxxviii. 65; xxxix. 6; xl. 16; V. 
143. (See Nos. 30, 382, 511.) 

514. tL;^jlT the Inheritor. Q. xv. 23 ; xxi. 89 ; xxviii. 

52; ^61^; Ht.97; B-75; B8.49. (See Nos. 59, 182, 471.) 

5 
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^ OeimrB three times alae applied to mm : ii. 233; xziii. 10; 

xxviii. 4. 

515. ^^^ the Ample One. Q. ; H. IS; Ht. 45; B. 86; 
Bs. 72. (See Nos. 136, 340, 516-519.) 

516. A;Xs) I ^\y\ the Ample, AU-wke One.. Q. iv. 129. 
(See Nos. 97, 515.) 

517. jI-1jOT t^yT the Ample, Omniscient One. Q. ii* 109, 

248, 263, 271; iii. 66; v. 69; xxiv. 32. (See Nos. 303, 
615.) 

518. w«l:f!^JJT^\yl tie Ample, Most pleasani One^ V. 
144. (See Nos. 393, 515.) 

519. 5^^^mm\ 5-5?^yT the Ample of Fotyiveness. Q. liii. 33. 
*520. dy^ the Keeper of Bis promise. (See No. 625^ 

521. ^l^T the Skielder. Q. xui. 37. 

522. ^1^ the Adjoining One. Ht. 76 ; Eft. 90. (See 
No. 629.)^ 

In Q. xiii. 12, not direptly applied to (Jod; nor the Yerb^ 
in ix. 124. 

5i?3. Sj^ the fent'peff, V. 146. 

The pluiral, owjlj, occurs three timeft in, Q., xxxviii., 12; 
lx:;^yiiJ,. 7 ; ^^i Ixxxix., 9. In the first mi last Pharaoh is 
called j\5jVT jJ possessed of tefU-^eys^ This h explained 9» 
signifying : lord of a hbiffdom firmly^ held vip by, institutions. 
In the second passage, the '^moTintains'' are teriped "tbe^ 
tent-pegs " of the earth. In astrology, the t^rm oJ^ ia applied 
to the four cardinal signs of the ecliptic, which are, at any 
given moment, the ascending, descending, and ty^o cu)miaatijk^ 
signs. In mysticism, again, a Jij^ is a saint of the third order, 

a cardinal, in the hierarchy of which the chief ia styled v,^<49^. 
In the highest mysticism, Qod may he looked upQD) a^ th^ 
tent-peg y Le. the sheet-anchor, vpon wham the stability of all 
else rests. 
524. «S^jyT the Most Affectionate One. Q. xi. 92 ; Ixxxv. 
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14; H. 54; Ht 47; E. 80; Rb. 61. (See Nob. 219, 
333.) 

625» ^jipT the Most Sure iofuljil His promise* V. 44. (Bee 
Nob, 148, 620.) 

626. Jj^pT the Alter Ego. Q.; H. 39; Ht. 62; R. 79; 
Rs. 95. (See Nos. 302, 604, 627, 628.) 

Oc6urs twenty-foup times in Q., of which thirteen apply to 
God, as a protector, or as an adversary acting for another* 
All Ministers of State and Ambassadors, down to Gharg^s-^ 
d'Affaires, and even Vice-Consuls or Agents, are styled J-^. 
The Grand Vazir is jiiiirf J*S^ the Absolute Alter Ego. In 
all marriage contracts the two parties are represented, each by 
^ J^J* Agents in commercial transactions also bear this title. 

627. j\j^ J^l the One in Charge, the Promder. V. 
147. (See Nos. 220, 626.) 

628. d}^ J-(pl ^^^ One in Charge, the Sufficient One. 
V. 148. '(See Nos. 384, 626.) 

The expression L^J ^jSQ ^ with God in charge, it euffices, 
occurs fourteen times in Q. 

629. ^^ the Very-next Adjoining One (the next of kin, 
next friend, patron or client, etc.). Q. ; H. 29 ; Ht. SB ; R. 71 ; 
Rs. 76. (See Nos. 622, 630-632.) 

Occurs eleven times in Q. as a divine title, and other thirty- 
two times applied to man, Satan, etc. A saint is styled 

AjJl ^j, thp plural ^XljjVT or ilsT^^Xlljl designating the 
saints; i^y\ means the saintly quality, saintship. 

630. ou^ Kj^r^ ^^^ Very-mext, Very Praiseworthy One. 
Q.xU.27. (See Nos- 106, 629.) 

631. ^TjtJ-sirf jjj the Very-next Friend of the Ood-f earing. 
Q. xlv. 18. (See Nos. 312, 620J 

632. jif9^ ^^ the Very-next Friend, the Aider. Q. ii. 
101,114, etc. (See Nob. 607, 629.) 

Implied ; not literally applied to God. 
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638. cl>ll^ the AllrBestower. Q. iii. 6 ; xxxviii. 8, 34 ; 
H. 31; Ht. 16; Rs. 18. (See Nos. 292, 634.) 

The name of (.^Uy 1 Ju£ is not unfrequent. It has become 
famous as that of the zealous votary or reformer of central 
Arabia, who originated, about seventy years ago, the Muslim 
puritan sect everywhere known in Islam as the Wahhfibi 
heretics. They are extremely narrow in their views, literal 
in their deductions of dogma, and cruel in their dealings with 
others, like all zealots. Palgrave has well portrayed them 
in his Travels through Central Arabia. 

634. Mi^S\ ^->^ApT the All'Bestorver, Very Bountiful One. 

V. 149. (See Nos. 389, 533.) 

635. ^^\^ the Road' Guide. Q. xxii. 53 ; xxv. 33 ; Ht. 94 ; 
B. 21; Rs. 20. (See Nos. 636, 637.) 

Occurs other eight times in Q. applied to men, etc. 

636. ^^UT t^jl^ the Guide, the Strong One. V. 150. 

(See Nos. 379, 535.) 

*637. J^ \ «^t>l^ the Guide, the Misleader. (See Nos. 
442, 535.) ' 

638. J^-^aIST^jI^ the Guide, the Aider. Q. xxv. 33. (See 
Nos. 6077636.) 

639. ^ He. Q. (See Nos. 25, 27, 110, 144.) 

Occurs hundreds of times in Q., as applied to God. The 

ejaculation of ^ <JlTis well known in Islam. All epistles 
and formal writings bear this name in the extreme upper 

margin, sometimes with the addition Jut£ ^\jC 4JJT Be is 
God, be His glory extolled, y^^j Thou who art Het is a 
common ^xclapiation, addressed to any one to call his attention, 

before saying anything more. Jo-1 iU)T^ Ji Say thou: He 
is the God, a sole one. Q. cxii. 1. 

640. j^ljLJUU V. 151. 

This appears so hopelessly corrupt, that I hazard no guess 
at its possible emendation. 
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Postscript. 



Since writing the above, the following additional comely 
names'' have been met with: 541. ^cjJvT the Eternal in the 
future; 542. j^JvT the Eternal in the past ; 643. ^LlJT 
t^jJvT the Permanent One, Eternal in the future; 544. J^^ ' 
the Generous ; 645. ^*X^^ \ <jJ^ Creator of the mornings ; 
546. ^j\J\the Vrderstander ; 647. ^^JV\ aj jilT ^^ -4w<:i^^, 

Eternal in the past ; 648. jii^ ,^ (*d/^ ^^^ Allbountiful 

absolutely; 649. t^^Jju^the Worshipped; 660. j^4^^ J/^ 

Disperser of the community; 55\. jy^'i\ jSjLt the Meter out of 

events; 662. J-«**jT 1«J ^^(?cf M^ Provider for those dependent 
on Him. Doubtless, many and many another will be chanced 
upon ; and there is every probability that a thousand can be 
collected and surpassed. 
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A THEORY OF THE CHIEF HUMAN RACES 

OF EUROPE AND ASIA. 

BY J. W. REDHOUSE, HON. MEMB. B.S.L. 
(Bead March 26th, 1880.) 

A CONSIDERATION of the map and geology of the 
Old World, of Europe, Asia, and Africa, assisted by 
such fragmentary traditions of upheavals or sub- 
sidences as have been more or less corruptly preserved 
and handed down to us, makes it appear not im- 
probable that this portion of the earth's surface 
must, at some prehistorical date, have consisted in 
several widely separated continents or archipelagos, 
each of which had already undergone divers previous 
changes, by upheavals, volcanic eruptions, degrada- 
tions, and denudations, alternating with dislocations 
and partial or total submergences, from whence had 
arisen various local legends of universal deluges. 

Each one of those continents or archipelagos was 
tenanted with a flora and fauna entirely or partially 
peculiar to itself ; just as were America, Australia, 
and New Zealand, when latterly discovered by 
European explorers. Each was also, apparently, 
inhabited by its own special, more or less sharply 
diflFerentiated, race or races of men. How these had 
originated we need not here inquire. There is less 
difficulty, perhaps, on the whole, in a polygenetic, 
than in a monogenetic view of the question. 

a 
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That prehistorical date was a period of gradual 
upheaval for most, if not all, the area in view ; and 
also, for a probable polar continent or archipelago, 
continuous at one time, to some extent, with the 
northern shores of America. Of this hypothetical 
polar continent or archipelago, Greenland, Iceland, 
Spitzbergen, with Nova-Zemlya, &c., are the remains, 
left by subsidences that have occurred since the epoch 
of which we have spoken. 

At that period of the world's history, as fossils 
show, a tropical climate reigned over the whole of 
north Europe and Asia ; perhaps, over the ideal lost 
continent or archipelago also. This latter could, 
therefore, be peopled, like the other lands, with a 
race or races of men, a fauna, and a flora, although 
its supposed remains have since been rediscovered, 
uninhabited and desert, under a glacial temperature. 

Western Europe, probably united to north-western 
Africa, appears to have been one continent or archi- 
pelago ; central Africa and Ethiopia, perhaps with 
Arabia, another ; north India to Thrace, perhaps to 
Ireland, on the one hand, and to western Tatary, to 
Transoxiana, to Pamir, on the other, a third ; south 
India, a fourth ; China, with Indo-China, a fifth ; and 
Turania, a sixth. These expressions must be accepted 
in an elastic sense. We have no means to distinguish 
the comparative dates of all the geological changes 
that have since affected them. 

Europe was then inhabited by an Iberian race or 
races of men, now represented, perhaps, by the 
Basques ; north Africa, by the Berber, the old 
Getulian race or races ; central Africa by the Semitic 
races and others not here taken into account ; Arabia, 
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and perhaps Egypt, by an old pre-Semitic, pre- 
Turanian race or races, some of whom were tro- 
glodytes ; north India, to Thrace and western Tatary, 
Transoxiana, by various lost or nearly lost races ; 
south India, by the primitive Dravidian ; and Indo- 
China, by various Chinese races. The Aryan races, 
some dark, others fair, were then, possibly, as we 
here suppose, the tenants of various parts of the 
supposed polar continent or archipelago. Apparently, 
no one human race, of the whole family then on 
earth, had as yet discovered the use of iron and steel, 
copper and brass. Their tools, weapons, and utensils 
were of wood, stone, bone, shell, or pottery, with 
perhaps gold, where found native. 

The exact sequence of human and of geological 
events in that old prehistoric period, will probably 
never be satisfactorily made out. Some of the 
suggestions here oflFered for consideration will cer- 
tainly call for re-arrangement as knowledge of details 
increases ; and others will have to be differently • 
explained, or altogether abandoned as groundless. 
Early attempts of this nature cannot hope to prove 
correct at all points ; and allowances will kindly be 
made for flaws by considerate minds, should one only 
of the suppositions now put forward be hereafter 
fully substantiated. 

When the sudden or gradual upheaval of land 
between two or more of these hypothetical continents 
or archipelagos had sufficiently paved the way, there 
would appear to have occurred a great invasion of 
the Chinese races towards the west, with nearly 
total annihilation of the older inhabitants, details of 
which are entirely wanting, but to which the jade 

a 2 
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weapons and implements foimd in various parts of 
Europe are the mute witnesses. They were possibly 
the builders of all the extant cyclopean masonry. 

Whoever has seen a Chinaman or a Japanese of 
the present day, and has examined, or will examine, 
the pair of terra-cotta figures taken from an 
Etruscan tomb and now preserved in the British 
Museum, can hardly doubt that these are the eflfigies 
of a man and woman of some Chinese race buried in 
Etruria. In other words, the Etruscans were a 
people of a Chinese stock inhabiting a part of Italy 
as their last home, until absorbed by the Turanian or 
Aryan Romans or Latins, or annihilated by the later 
destroyers of these. 

The Samoyeds of north-western Russia in Asia 
are said to present the same features. Was, then, 
the whole of Asia and of eastern Europe, as con- 
figurated at that time, peopled by the Chinese races 
alone, as autochthones or as conquerors, the whole 
being one sole continent or archipelago ; and were 
the Etruscans of early Roman times, are the present 
Samoyeds, outlying remanets of those races, saved, 
as by miracle, from geological and political cata- 
strophes, as settlers from the first, or as subsequent 
in-wanderers, the former in central Italy, and the 
latter in northern Russia ? 

It is an undoubted and a most melancholy fact in 
the history of the world, that whenever a more potent 
aUen race of mankind invades a country in sufficient 
numbers, the conquered race is generally doome to 
ultimate extinction, unless some remnant of them 
can find a retreat so poor, so distant, or so difficult 
of access, that it is not worth the invaders' while to 
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push their advantage to extremity. Destruction of 
others is the prime law of organic existence. 

Turania and prehistoric Arya appear to have been 
out of the reach of that Chinese occupation ; so also 
were the Iberian and Berberian continent or archi- 
pelago. 

A time came when Turania found a passage to the 
southern and western lands. Its races gradually 
occupied these, almost or quite, at last, to the 
destruction, as usual, of all former races, except in 
the Chinese continent or archipelago proper, in 
Etruria, and in the home of the Samoyeds. Iberia 
and Berberia appear also to have been beyond their 
reach, as well as primitive A rya. 

Those old-world Turanians have left their mark 
far and wide. They peopled all the north of Europe 
and Asia, as then constituted. The lake-dwellings 
of Switzerland would appear to have been, some of 
them, their homes. The Laplanders and Finlanders 
of our day are their relics in northern Europe. 
Siberia is almost exclusively tenanted by their 
descendants. They, or even their Chinese pre- 
decessors, much denationalized, perhaps, were the first 
who built cities, cultivated astronomy, and used the 
cuneiform writing in the Tigris and Euphrates valley, 
before the Semitic races intruded there. It is a 
moot question whether even south India was not 
entirely or largely occupied by their tribes, more or 
less mixed with Chinese races, up to the time when 
the Aryans dispossessed them in the north. That is, 
the Dravidian races may have been offsets of those 
primitive Turanians Or Turano-Chinese. Some of the 
more easterly of those old Turanian tribes may have 
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been the first workers in iron and steel ; or they may 
have been early pupils of the Chinese in working 
those metals, as also copper and brass. 

During some portion of that period, at any rate, 
the north polar ocean communicated, by the White 
Sea, with the Baltic, the Black: Sea, the Caspian, and 
the sea of Aral ; but the Bosphorus and Hellespont 
were not yet opened. The British Channel, the 
Irish Channel, and the North Sea, \^'ere dry land ; 
England and Ireland being inhabited by peoples of 
the Turanian races, equally with central Europe, 
Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
India, and Siberia as far west as the Ural range. 

A period supervened when Arabia became 
separated from Africa by the Red Sea, and joined to 
Asia. The Turanian or Chinese races penetrated 
there, and thoroughly occupied it. Later, the 
Persian Gulf was formed, uniting with the Red Sea 
and Eastern Mediterranean north of Arabia and 
north of the Sinaitic Peninsula, then an Island. It 
further communicated with a Western Mediterranean, 
the bed of which is now the Sahra, south of 
Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis, that is, south of the 
Atlas range. The Strait of Gibraltar was not yet 
opened. The Po flowed down the present Adriatic. 
The Thracian races of Turanians could thus stretch 
unimpeded to the Atlantic shore of Ireland. 

Arabia having thus become an island, the Semitic 
races from the south or west, found an opportimity of 
invading it. Ultimately, they entirely annihilated 
its previous Turanian inhabitants. These were, may 
be, the real races from whose primitive existence the 
traditions of 'Ad and Thamud have descended, being 
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preserved from oblivion through their wonderfiil 
Cyclopean buildings and wells. Some of them were, 
probably, the troglodytes already alluded to, the 
men of Thamud of later legends. 

The Canaanites of Syria were, perhaps, of the 
same races of Turanians. A portion of the Northern 
Egyptians may also have belonged to them, driven 
from their older homes when the Persian Gulf was 
first formed bv some sudden subsidence that gave 
rise to the Mesopotaonian legends inspecting a 
universal deluge, afterwards adopted, with modifica- 
tions, by the Semitic races, and notably by Moses. 

Abyssinia may at that period have been an 
Island or Continent separated from Arabia when the 
Red Sea was formed. There, in fact, would appear 
to have been the cradle of the Semitic races, the 
bulk of whom, pressed upon, perhaps, by black races 
from the south and west when the island became 
joined on to the continent of Africa, passed over 
into Arabia by degrees. 

In process of time Arabia became again united to 
the south of Mesopotamia. The Semitic races, con- 
tinually reinforced from Africa, advanced upon the 
Turanians of the Tigris and Euphrates, who were 
now being attacked in rear also by a new enemy. In 
consequence of this remote assistance, of which they 
themselves were perhaps unaware, the Semitic races 
ultimately achieved an entire predominance in 
Mesopotamia, pushing on as conquerors all over 
Persia, and to an unknown extent in Transoxiana, 
even to China. 

The new enemy that thus assailed the rear of the 
Turanians in central Asia, while the Semitic races 
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were attacking them from the south-west, were none 
other than the Eastern Aryans, now beginning, for 
the first time, to make their power seriously felt so 
far to the south. 

We have supposed the Aryan races to have 
originally inhabited the now submerged north poJar 
continent or archipelago. Its tropical climate, as 
that of all the north of Asia and Europe, of what- 
ever form these may then have partaken, was at 
length brought to a close, and was succeeded by a 
glacial period, when nearly the whole of Eiu-ope, and 
a great part of Asia, were buried for ages under 
snow and ice. Flora and fauna, nearly all was 
gradually destroyed; the fittest, as usual, alone 
escaping. 

But great upheavals of land must have taken 
place, also, as this cold period was setting in. A 
passage or passages thus originated, by which the 
Aryans, pinched out of their primeval home by the 
yearly intensifying cold and famine, could effect, in 
boats, by fording, or by land, an invasion of more 
southern lands, equally suflFering, in their inhabitants, 
from the same causes. Ultimately, the whole of the 
Aryan races that had escaped from death by cold or 
hunger, found themselves in possession of the north- 
western seaboard of Asia, the northern promontory 
of the Ural range. They were probably a mere 
remnant. They may have found the coast deserted ; 
they may have been hospitably received as guests, 
refugees, labourei's, by the Turanians established 
there before them ; or they may have had to fight 
their way from the first. 

An internecine war, as usual upon earth, most 
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likely eventuated between the two races, the older 
Turanian and the intrusive Aryan. Both would still 
be armed with weapons of wood, stone, bone, shell, 
or pottery. The increasing cold and famine must 
have continually diminished their numbers, until 
both races were well-nigh exterminated, and the 
whole land was an icy waste. 

During this extremity of suffering, the balance of 
endurance, on the whole, told in favour of the Aryan 
races. They may have possessed and lost many a 
germ of civilization under the hard conditions of the 
period ; but, that they did not lose all traces of 
husbandry is substantially proved by the presence of 
the word " yoke," in an almost unaltered form, and 
with one identical signification, in every ancient and 
modem Aryan tongue, in Asia and in Europe. Their 
language was one, or nearly one ; here they com- 
menced their migrations towards the south and 
towards the west ; but the dark and the fair branches 
of their race or races were both preserved, both 
represented in the remnant that now possessed the 
northern portions of the Ural range, or the lower 
lands between it and that Northern Mediterranean 
that then covered nearly or quite the whole of 
Modern Russia in Europe, uniting, as already 
observed, the White Sea, the Baltic, the Black Sea, 
the Caspian, and the Aral. 

'^Chey now gradually pushed out branches further 
and further south. The cold, after ages, had perhaps 
begun slowly to decrease, and population to develop. 
The earUest arrival, from their insignificant host, in 
a country where their history, legendary at first, has 
remained more or less consecutive ever since, was 
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the nucleus whence the Armenian people have 
originated 

The few primary ArmeBian famiUes. which later 
national, perhaps Christian, legends make to be the 
immediate descendants of Noah, and their language 
his language, settled in Southern Georgia, at the 
foot of their Mount Ararat. They had probably 
reached that country in boats from the north-east, 
as newly-forming islands, or the ice, enabled them to 
cross the sea towards the west and the south. They 
may have been the survivors of a local deluge ; 
though modem geography avails us very little to 
understand how this may have come about. It may 
have been when the Caucasus was upheaved, and the 
Caspian at length separated from the Black Sea. 
That grand convulsion, again, may have synchronized 
in its main features with the catastrophe that rent 
open the Bosphorus and Hellespont, producing the 
local deluge of DeucaUon of the Greeks. The 
Adriatic may have then .become a sea also, separating 
Magna Grascia from the Pelasgian main. The Greeks 
were as yet unheard of. 

The Armenians, though they have, as Christians, 
adopted the Mosaic account of the Deluge and of the 
repeopling of the earth, to a certain extent, refuse 
to accept the Semitic locality of the spot where the 
ship, the ark, rested, from whence Noah and his 
family descended to renew the human race. Ac- 
cording to the Mesopotamian, that is, the Turanian 
accoimt of that event, more or less altered by sub- 
sequent Semitic modifications, the outcome, perhaps, 
of ever-weakening reminiscences of their own, of 
catastrophes really connected with Arabia or Africa, 
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Noah's axk landed on a peak of Taurus, known as 
Mount Judi, which Ues a Kttle to the north of 
Mawsil (Mosul), near the town of Bezabde, the 
modem Jazira, standing in the Tigris, on an island. 
The Armenians, however, will have that event to 
have occurred on the mountain at the foot of which 
their own family was certainly first established when 
they had set their foot in Georgian Armenia. This 
mountain of the Armenians is to the north of the 
town of Bayezid, and forms the apex where the 
Russian, Ottoman, and Persian frontiers meet in a 
point. The Armenians did not and do not call that 
mountain ** Ararat." This latter is the Mosaic 
name. All Syrian and Mesopotamian Christians 
apply it to the Semitic and Muslim Judi of Bezabde. 
The Armenians call their Georgian mountain " Mese- 
zusar," said to mean Mountain of the Ship ; or, as 
Tavemier renders it — " Mmitagne de VArche.** The 
Greek, i.e., the eastern Roman Church, after the 
conversion of the Armenians, adopted their " Mese- 
zusar" as the " Ararat" of Moses. It was in their 
own territory ; whereas " Judi " was in the hands of 
the Meso-Persians. Papal Rome followed that lead, 
knowing no other ; and Europe, even Protestant 
Europe, has ratified or acquiesced. But the Semites 
will not give up their "Judi" as the true place 
where Noah's ark rested. 

The Armenians, then, established themselves, the 
first of Aryan races, in (comparatively) Middle Asia 
at a very remote period ; possibly, when the glacial 
period of geology was passing away. They consider 
themselves, they may almost be considered by others, 
autochthones in their country. But the Kurds, 
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probably Turanians, are also there to dispute that 
point with them ; and have been, from the very 
earUest historic tunes. 

The Pelasgic races of the Aiyan famUy, possibly 
as old in southern irruption as the Armenians, or 
nearly so, must have come from the north, westward 
of the Black Sea, by land, through Himgary, into 
Western Greece and Macedonia. They occupied 
the Mand. of the Archipelago, then part of the one 
Europo- Asian continent ; spread into a portion of 
Western Asia ; even into Philistia by sea ; into 
South Italy, Magna GrsBcia, then separated from 
Greece merely by the estuary of the far-reaching 
Adriatic Po ; into Sicily, and into part of North 
Africa. They were imable to displace or destroy the 
Thracians of Europe and of Asia Minor, a Turanian 
race or set of races, whose very name appears but a 
variant form of that of Turk. That other Turanians 
were preserved for a long time in Italy, about Rome, 
among their later-come Latin neighbours, the myth 
of the Trojan, Teucrian, Thracian, i.e., Turkish 
^neas, and of his reception by them as their King, 
as the ancestor of the Latin Romans, demonstrates 
almost to evidence. They, as the Etruscans, dis- 
appeared afterwards between the Latins and the 
Pelasgians of Magna Graecia. 

Like the Armenians, the Pelasgians must have 
crossed the northern, the Russian Mediterranean, 
but further to the north than the former, when that 
sea became more and more studded with islands, 
joined in winter by the ice. 

Much later came the Greeks, an intrusive race or 
races of Aryans upon Aryans. They probably 
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reached Greece by sea, coming in small bodies, as 
pirates and robbers, like the Northmen in later 
times, further west. They could descend the now 
formed or forming Russian rivers, the Don, Dnieper, 
Bug, and Dniester, as the Cossacks have so often 
done since. They would coast the shores of Thrace 
on the one hand, of Asia Minor on the other, leaving 
colonies where practicable, passing through the 
recently opened Bosphorus and Hellespont, and 
gradually taking root on the coasts and in the 
islands — as they were now — of the country after- 
wards known by their name ; or rather, by one 
of the many names borne by their various plundering 
hordes. 

They were a gallant and an intellectual race, or 
congeries of races. They borrowed the arts and 
sciences from their neighbours all round, and carried 
them to a very high pitch ; never exceeded, if 
indeed ever equalled, in sculpture. But they were 
too few, too scattered, too fickle, too jealous, and too 
cruel, to foimd any really permanent State. Nearly 
always waring with one another, they ultimately 
fell xmder the Pelasgian Philip of Macedon, whose 
son Alexander, attaching the best of them to himself 
by the magnet of his hitherto unmatched, warlike, 
and organising genius, carried by means of their 
language, not so much his own, as their name and 
fame through western Asia, to its very centre, and 
to the shores of the Indian Ocean. 

They became irretrievably scattered by this eflbrt, 
and by a century of succeeding wars, to which their 
originally small numbers had made them a fore- 
doomed prey. In little more than a centur}' and a 
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half from the death of Alexander, all his conquests 
that were not reoccupied by Asiatics, Aryans or 
Turanians, were swallowed up by Rome. The very 
names of Greek and Greece disappeared from history ; 
those of Rome and Roman took their place. These 
latter alone are known in Asia to this day. Even 
Alexander is there always mentioned as " Alexander 
the Roman.'* The Ottoman Empire is designated by 
all the rest of the East at this present time as the 
Roman Empire ; an Ottoman Turk is there called a 
Roman; and the Ottoman Turkish language is 
styled by the modem Persians, eastern Turks, and 
Indians, the Roman language. 

After the conversion of Constantine to Oxristiamty, 
and the transference of the seat of empire to New 
Rome, Constantinople, the Grecian language, already 
bastardized by the influx of a hundred different 
races into the capital and provinces, acquired a new 
importance as the language of the Eastern Church. 
But as massacres were constant and fresh hordes 
from all quarters were constantly pouring in, the 
language of the church books soon became unin- 
telligible to the masses, who all styled themselves 
Romans, and the result was the modem jargon 
called by those mixed natives themselves the Roman 
language, the Romaic, but which has been fondly 
styled Greek by the rest of Europe. 

While the Armenians first, next the Pelasgians, 
then the Greeks, and after them the Celts, still 
further north and west, with the Latins between, 
were thus planting the prolific Aryan races on two 
portions of comparatively southern lands in Western 
Asia and in Eastern and Central Europe, a great 
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branch of thowe races, pressed by the same causes, 
cold, famine, redundant population, and perhaps by 
ambition and love of adventure, as is still the case 
to-day in the same locality, was forcing itself, as soon 
as a road was open, along the shores of the Northern 
Russian Mediterranean, gradually shrinking in ex- 
tent imtil the Aral, the Caspian, and the Black Sea 
were entirely separated from one another and from 
the Baltic and White Seas. They advanced by the 
eastern shore of the Aral imtil they met the Jaxartes, 
and pushed forward into and past the very centre of 
Asia. 

It is from many considerations more probable, 
perhaps, that two distinct Aryan invasions took 
place, with a wide interval, in this direction. The 
first, far more ancient, perhaps before the seas were 
fully separated, advancing by the Jaxartes, as stated, 
partly displaced the Turanians of Transoxiana ; and 
still pushing on, perhaps still pushed on, ultimately 
occupied all the plains of North India, to the 
mountains which guard the Deccan. There these 
Aryans totally destroyed the older Turanian in- 
habitants, or drove some feeble remnants of them 
into the more hilly fastnesses, where their descend- 
ant9, after perhaps four or five thousand years, are 
still found. This branch of Aryans became the 
Sanskrit-speaking, Braminical people, whose descend- 
ants have, throughout the whole historical period, 
been known to the rest of the world as the Indians, 
the Hindus. Their oldest hymns speak of a le- 
gendary passage of water that destroyed their pris- 
tine cormtry, and of a subsequent marvellous increase 
of the numbers of their race. They knew the " yoke." 
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Those Aryans of India, during their gradual advance 
southwards during several centuries, may have 
learnt much. Adopting also the arts and sciences of 
the Turanians they extirpated in India, they im- 
proved upon the same to a much higher degree, at 
ftrst, than did afterwards their Greek cousins of 
Europe. They never reached an equal degree of 
eminence in the statuary's art ; but in all else they 
distanced for a long time every competitor. The 
Greeks, from the days of Pythagoras, even from the 
much more ancient mythical era of Bacchus, were 
fain to learn science, art, and civilization, with 
mythology and philosophy, from India. When the 
Hindus had become disciples of Buddha, from the 
ninth century before Christ, the whole world of 
civilization, east and west, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, caught many a maxim of grandeur, and 
especially of mercy to others, the brightest gem of 
theoretical Christianity, from the followers of that 
mild sage, the greatest man, in some respects, that 
has ever lived on earth. 

The less ancient eastern Aryan intrusion into 
Central Asia, starting from the same or neiglibouring 
northern regions, met with the Aral, apparently 
on its western shore. They passed thence to .the 
banks of the Oxus, which then discharged its waters 
into the Caspian. Arrived in Khurasan, they split 
into two bands. One of these spread out east and 
Avest until they met with sections of their cousins of 
the former irruption in the first direction, and with 
the Armenians in the latter. They did not recognise 
either. Their speech, their clothing, their customs, 
their religions, were more or less unhke, more or less 
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strange to one another. Mutual slaughter, in view 
of conquest, was the result. The invaders were 
successful to a great extent for several centuries. 
Their invasion it was that helped the Semitics to 
the final conquest of Mesopotamia already mentioned. 

The second band of this second intrusion pushed 
on further south, and then took a westerly route 
parallel to the Indian Ocean, so as ultimately to 
occupy the modern province of Fars, the original 
Persia, where they took some ages to multiply and 
grow into importgince. The efiects of the glacial 
period may not have as yet been quite recovered 
from in these parts. 

Meanwhile, the Semitic races, having fully esta- 
blished their predominance in Mesopotamia, began 
to push on further to the east, and finally subjugated 
the new North-Persian Aryans, with many a Tura- 
ranian people in and beyond Transoxiana. These 
were the older Babylonian and the Assyrian empires, 
lasting altogether many centuries. This extension 
of the Semitic sway, from the Mediterranean to 
China and Tataria, for so long a period of time, 
completely cut oflF all communication and all mutual 
knowledge between the now southern Aryans of 
India and Persia on the one hand, and the north- 
eastern Aryans of the Ural, and Qipchaq on the 
other. The south-western Aryans, from Armenia 
westwards, wherever they had penetrated, had long 
lost, or had never had, since very early times, u 
recollection or knowledge of those distant cousins. 

The Semitic races at length fell in their turn into 
decadence. A Median Arya arose and acquired im- 
portance in northern Persia, at the time when the 

h 
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Greeks were extending. Newer Babylon cast, at 
the same epocli, temporarily, a renewed Semitic glare 
aroimd. But under Cyrus, the southern Aryans of 
Persia began an empire that extended, in a short 
time, from Pamir nearly to the Adriatic, and in- 
cluded Syria, Arabia, and Egypt. When those 
" Modes and Persians " came in contact with the 
Hindus on the one hand, and with the Armenians, 
Pelasgians, Scythians, and Greeks on the other, not 
one of those races recognised another as kindred ; 
each termed the other barbarians. 

As before mentioned, that Persian empire was 
overtiuned by the Pelasgian Alexander of Macedon. 
During the ages in which these events occurred, the 
Latin races of Aryans, the nucleus of which has re- 
mained to this day scattered along from the highest 
Alps, across Hungary, Transylvania, and Dacia, to 
the shores of the Black Sea, had long since sent out 
colonies into Italy, perhaps before the Adriatic wa6, 
and these had gradually amalgamated with their 
neighbours, the Chinese Etruscans, the Turanians of 
Latium, and the Pelasgians of Magna Graecia, to 
build up the sturdy and politic Roman republic and 
empire, that became the eventual heir to the 
western half of Alexander's conquests. This Roman 
extension to the east gave the opportunity, and first 
a Parthian, then a Meso-Persic, Sasanian Empire 
were re-established there by the Aryans of Persia, 
who fought the Romans with varying success, until 
both were smitten down by the regenerated Semitic 
followers of the successors to the Arabian prophet 
and lawgiver, Muhammed. • 

Those Muslim warriors, at first a mere party in 
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the little town of Medina, with a few dozens of 
refugees from Mekka, numbered but 314 men in 
their first victorious fight against the Mekkans at 
Bedr, in the year 623 A.D. Ere a century had 
elapsed, their empire extended from the Pyrenees, 
through North Africa, and all South Asia, to Pamir 
and Hindustan. 

While this empire of Islam was in progress of 
formation, as for many centuries before that, the 
North-Westem Aryans, Celts, Goths, Teutons, 
Slavs, etc., had been busy imitating their eastern 
and southern cousins. They had gradually emerged 
from the Ural, peopled all Russia, now dry land, 
overrun Western Europe, with a portion of Asia 
Minor, and had exterminated the bulk of the^ Tura- 
nian races. They had penetrated into Scandinavia, 
vid Denmark, leaving only the Laplanders and Fins 
to bear witness to what had been. They had ex- 
terminated the Iberians and driven the Berbers to 
the mountains or deserta After many vicissitudes, 
Latin Rome fell under their blows. The Thracian 
races ceased to be recognisable, and Europe was 
Aryan from the Ural to the Atlantic. A few 
centuries later a new, a Frankish western empire 
arose and the Church of Papal Rome was constituted. 
Eastern or New Rome, the Lower Empire, struggled 
on for 1,000 years under the successive blows of 
Zoroastrian Meao-Persia, of Islam, of the barbaric 
Northern Aryans, and of Papal Rome. 

After a short period of Semitic Muslim rule in 
Western Asia, the long-dispossessed Turanian races 
from beyond Pamir and the Aral, at first introduced 
as mercenaries or slaves, began anew to found prin- 
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cipalities in the eastern paats of South- Western 
Asia. These gradually became kingdoms, empires, 
including all Persia and part of India. They volun- 
tarily adopted the religion of their mixed Semitic 
and Aryan subjects, Islam. Later, Asia Minor fell 
also under their sway, though still termed Rome. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth" centuiy, the 
Turanian and Pagan Jengiz, from being a petty 
chieftain in a part of the country lying between 
Siberia and the great Chinese desert, founded a new 
empire. This extended, at its zenith, from the 
iEgaean to the eastern Pacific, including all China 
and nearly all Russia, to the confines of Poland 
and Germany, but excluding India, Arabia, and 
Africa. 

It did not last long; the nucleus had been too 
widely, too rapidly scattered. In less than a 
century China was lost. The remainder, when the 
successors of Jengiz had all adopted the religion of 
Islam, was variously subdivided. In the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, the Turanian, but Muslim 
Timur almost rivalled Jengiz. He added Northern 
India to the Empire of Islam and died on his road 
to recover China. His family sat on the throne of 
India to our day, erroneously known to Europe as 
the Great Moguls. They were pure Turks. 

At Timur s death, all became chaos in Western 
Asia, and after a while the Ottoman Empire, the 
neo-Persian kingdom, the Uzbegs in Transoxiana, 
and the so-called Grand Moguls — the house of Timur 
— in India, shared out South- Western Asia between 
them. 

The Western Frankish Empire in Europe had 
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gone to the dogs, all but in name ; and many king- 
doms had taken its place. Poland and Sweden had 
been ephemerally great, and Russia had come into 
existence and power now in the very cradle of all the 
Aryan races. The New World had been discovered, 
the road to India roimd the Cape of Good Hope had 
been turned to account ; the insular world of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans had been explored. 

In time, while Russia and England grew, India, 
Persia, and Turkey have declined. Russia had 
advanced to the south, threatening India by way of 
Transoxiana, Persia by way of the Caspian and 
Georgia, Turkey both in Europe and in Asia Minor. 
England, meanwhile, has advanced into Bactria ; 
and thus Aryan confronts Aryan on the old battle- 
fields of the Pelasgian Alexander of Macedon ; the 
prize, now, as then, is the Empire of Western Asia. 

The Semitic, Asiatic Aryan, and Turanian races 
are for the moment in decadence. China and Japan 
appear to be on the move. Europe is groaning imder 
its own stifling panoply, and offers a spectacle, the 
result of which time alone can show : — a grand, but 
also a saddening spectacle, when considered as the 
result of nearly two thousand years of civilization and 
of peace-preaching, but ever aggressive Christianity. 

The foregoing sketch has offered many an ex- 
ample of the rising again of a race to the re-posses- 
sion of widely-extended empire. Is it, then, wise to 
assert, as is now so often done, that an effete people 
cannot be resuscitated ? A defunct kingdom may, 
perhaps, never rise again ; but a race, until extinct, 
has always within it a potentiality of seizing power 
anew. 



/ 
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We cannot help calling special attention to the 
divergence that exists between the origin of the 
Aryan races as here suggested and that adopted hj 
Sanskrit and Zend scholars firom the supposed indi- 
cations of ancient hymns. However interesting, 
from their great antiquity, those hymns cannot be 
allowed to possess an authority greater than that 
of the Mosaic record. These all give the result of 
legendaxy lore, incorrectly conceived at first, incor- 
rectly handed down, and incorrectly recorded ; 
besides being: also, perhaps, incorrectlv understood. 
There is no such e^r in Ihe indications of geology, 
though these too may for a time be misinte^retS 
and Ly frequently L modified by more relt dis- 
coveries. The theories hitherto put forward appear 
to me to contain impossibihties, which I have essayed 
to explain away to my own satisfaction. The result 
I offer to the consideration of such as, like myself, 
have felt doubt. 

The scholars in question have selected the plateau 
of Pamir as the cradle of the Aryan, or of the 
human race. Pamir is a plateau at an elevation of 
16,000 feet above the sea, necessarily covered with 
snow and ice during the greater part of the year. 
How could such a country be the cradle of any race ? 
It is about 150 miles square, and is far removed 
from any place where, in modem geological times, a 
sea has been. The nearest is the great Chinese 
desert. Did Noah or Manu come from China or 
Turania across that sea to Pamir ? We will not ask 
how the distribution of the races took place thence. 
It would be hopeless. But, with regard to the 
Aryans of Europe, we venture to press upon the 
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serious consideration of all inquirers the following 
facts. 

Pamir lies in latitude about 36° to 38° N. In 
that latitude the phenomenon of the zodiacal light is 
a conspicuous object in the eastern sky before day- 
dawn, and in the western sky after nightfaU, for a 
considerable period before and after the two 
equinoxes, in the morning in the autumn, and in the 
evening at the spring season. Shepherds, travellers, 
guards, and armies, must see and notice the glaring 
eflfiilgence. Had the Aryans of Europe come from 
Pamir, they would have carried with them in all 
their wanderings a knowledge of that phenomenon, 
provided they did not wander into high latitudes, 
where it is, if at all, but dimly and rarely visible. 

Now the Aryans of Europe, even after Alexander's 
conquests and Ptolemy's residence in Egypt, re- 
mained in entire ignorance of the existence of the 
zodiacal light, until it was observed by an English- 
man in London, in its springtide evening phase, 
about the year 1640. In 1680 it was first named 
the Zodiacal light by Cassini at Paris ; both which 
places are far to the north of Pamir. The simple 
conclusion we draw from these premisses is that the 
ancestors of the Aryans of Europe were never at or 
near Pamir, but came from a land far to the north ; 
where that phenomenon is not visible. Their igno- 
rance of it is hence naturally accounted for, and thus 
we leave the question. 

J. W. KEDHOUSE. 

London, March, 1880. 
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